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The Church by the Side of the Road 


There are churches that reach with faith-filled spires 
Toward stars of eternal light, 
Whose skirts are swept in the cities’ grime 
And gleam in the urban night; 
Cathedrals of stone that point the way 
Where skyscrapers pierce the blue, 
But let mine be by the side of the road 
To stand for the lonely few. 


Let me go to that church by the side of the road 
Where the dregs of life go by, 

The men who have slipped and the men who have lost 
As much or as little as I. 

I would not send them a scornful glance 
Or lengthen the path they've trod; 

Let me go to that church by the side of the road 
And bea child of God! 


I see from that church by the side of the road 
As the rush of life goes by 

The men who faint with the Cross’s weight, 
Who faint, but never cry. 

And I turn not away from the sights I see 
Or the burdens of grief and strife, 

But I go to that church by the side of the road 
And minister unto life. 


I know there are star-studded skies beyond, 
Just over the mountain’s rim, 

That the road which is rocky and wet with tears 
Eventually leads to Him. 

And so I rejoice to lighten the load 
Of someone whose way I share, 

And let my hands be the Master’s hands 
To labor, and soothe, and care. 


Ya. give me that church by the side of the road 
Wherever it may be, 
Of stone or wood, of brick or of logs, 
It matters not to me.... 
Let me go to that haven beside the path 
Which the wayward feet have trod, 
Let me build for that church by the side of the road 
The highway which leads to God! 
—Alice E. Kennelly* 


*Dean of Girls, Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky. This poem was read over the NBC broad- 


cast, “The Church by the Side of the Road,” Sunday, September 18, 1949. 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Prayer and Giving 
Builds World 


Missions 


January 29-February 5, 
Designated for World 
Missions Emphasis 


World Missions Advance 
Only as the Church 
Supports the Work 


Presbyterian Survey 


Week, February 5-12 


The Survey Is Your 
Church Magazine 


When Women of the 
Church Meet in 
February 


Race Relations Day, 
February 12 


Negro Work Week, 
February 12-18 


Pray for Continuance 
of Our Schools and 
Colleges, Sunday, 
February 19 


World Day of Prayer, 
Friday, February 24 


Christian Stewardship 
Undersgirds All the 
Work of Our Church 





The Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for World Missions opens 
January 29 and closes February 5. Dr. S. Hugh Bradley, a member of the 
Board of World Missions and the son of missionaries to China, made this 
startling statement to the Presbyterian Men’s Convention in Atlanta last 
fall: “We are not actually doing as much to advance the Kingdom of God 
today as we did in other years. For instance, in 1938 our total membership 
was something like 450,000, and we gave $3.24 per capita to foreign mis- 
sions; in 1948-49, with our membership nearer 650,000, and with our 
Program of Progress increased askings, we gave just about $3 per capita.” 
With costs higher all around the world, how can the World Mission 
program advance unless giving matches desire to see the work of the 
Master go forward under accelerated speed? Tremendous responsibility 
rests upon this special week of prayer and giving! Write to the Board of 
World Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., for further information. 


Presbyterian Survey Week has been included in the Church Calendar 
for a very special reason. ‘The whole Church has an interest in the SURVEY. 
Here is a magazine filled with interesting reading matter concerning 
every phase of work being done by the Church at home and abroad. It 
has real “reader interest,” and you are urged to become a regular reader. 
See your Pastor, or Secretary of Literature about subscribing to the 
SURVEY. 


The Monthly Emphasis for February at meetings of the Women of 
the Church is “Christian Relations.” Bible study topic is ““The Paramount 
Sign—The Resurrection” (John 20). The general program theme is 
“Take Home Pay.” 


Race Relations Sunday is one of the important days on the Church 
Calendar. Somehow, in some way, church people must really take hold 
of the questions regarding racial attitudes and do something truly Chris- 
tian about them. Newspapers, magazines, church papers, information from 
Rev. J. H. Marion, Box 5094, Richmond, Va., Director of the Division 
of Christian Relations of the Board of Church Extension and from Rev. 
Alex R. Batchelor, Director of the Division of Negro Work of the Board 
of Church Extension, 36 Hunter Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia—all will 
help point up the importance in your mind of Race Relations Sunday 
and its observance. 


Negro Work Week has been given a definite place in your Church 
Calendar. Write now to the Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, 36 Hunter Street, 
S.W., Atlanta, Georgia, for information. 


Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges will be used in a variety of 
ways throughout the Church. Programs, prayer services, vespers, and 
young people’s meetings will place emphasis upon the need for concerted 
prayer for our institutions of higher learning and for our continued 
support of them. 


World Day of Prayer is scheduled for Friday, February 24, 1950. It 
will be promoted by the United Council of Church Women mainly; 
however, it is given a place in our Church Calendar. 


Our Church is asked to give special time, thought, and study to the 
matter of Christian Stewardship from February 1 through the Every 
Member Canvass Sunday, March 5. Write to The General Council, 324 
Church Street, Decatur, Ga., for a supply of literature on Stewardship. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Treat Him Like You Want 
to Be Treated,” the story of a 
man and his dream about his 
son’s skin turning black. Could 
you treat the son as the father 
dreamed you did? 
a 

e Another of Miss Austin’s in- 
teresting accounts of one of our 
Presbyterian colleges in “Bel- 
haven College Preserves South- 
ern Tradition.” 


en ees 


e The SurRvEy’s special emphasis 
for the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions found 
in Dr. Cumming’s statement, 
“The Doors Are Open.” 


a 


e The antics of that little man 
who appears each year about 
this time as related in “The 
Autobiography of Mr. Every 
Member Canvass.” 


en 
e “World Brotherhood Begins 
at Home,” Dr. Ralph J. Bunche’s 
address in accepting the Spin- 
garn Medal. 

aw Son 
e The second in a series of 
articles on evangelism during 
this fifteen-month period of the 
United Evangelistic Advance— 
“Net-Mending in Evangelism,” 
by Dr. Lloyd Courtney. 


a 


e “Industrialization in South- 
ern Africa,” an article which 
points out the tragic problem 
confronting missionaries there 
because of the economic plight 
of the country. Mrs. Leighton 
McCutchen makes a statement 
in this article about the effect 
of this industrialization on our 
mission work. 
—— 

e Dr. Julian Price Love's sec- 
ond article on “Marriage and 
the Christian Home,” designed 
for all young people and for all 
those interested in guiding 
young people: to a successful and 
happy marriage. 
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e Cover photo from Camera 
Clix. 
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By RALPH J. BUNCHE 


Brotherhood must be more than something we talk about 


during Negro Work Week; it must be something we live here and now 


World Brotherhood 


Begins at Home 


The author of this article, widely regarded by many 
Americars as our nation’s “most distinguished son of 
African descent,” won the applause and gratitude of 
the world for his part in solving the Jewish-Arab 
conflict over Palestine. For this signal contribution to 
the cause of peace and brotherhood he was awarded 
last year the Spingarn Medal, and this article is 
condensed from his speech of acceptance. 


URING the past three years it has been my 
high privilege to serve the United Nations, 
that great international organization which 

is consecrated to the cause of peace and justice in 
our world. I know of no work more self-satisfying 
or more rewarding. Those fifty-one peace-loving 
nations which established the United Nations real- 
ized that the best insurance for an enduring peace 
would be a world in which principles and practices 
of justice would prevail. In consequence, the Charter 
of the United Nations puts very great emphasis on 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, on the 
equality of peoples irrespective of race or creed, on 
human brotherhood. 

I believe in the United Nations. I believe in the 
rightness and vision of its principles and purposes. 
Just as there were long years of travail and cynical 
doubt before our federated Republic became firmly 
established under our Constitution, it is neither 
surprising nor discouraging that the young United 
Nations has experienced difficulties in the imple- 
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mentation of its Charter. These difficulties will be 
overcome. We will see realized the peaceful and 
just world which the United Nations strives inces- 
santly to achieve, just as at home we will see real- 
ized the fully democratic America which our Con- 
stitution envisaged. 

Now, it seems to me that there is nothing so 
important to our society today as retention of faith 
in the democratic way of life. In that respect, I am 
perhaps old-fashioned, because I like the old- 
fashioned concept of American democracy—the 
democracy of the American Constitution. I want 
to see it work and work well. It is vital to America 
that this should be done. Indeed, in these perilous 
times it is vital to the freedom-loving world in 
general that this should be done. 

On his part, the Negro citizen, engrossed as he 
is with his grievances, must give increasing atten- 
tion to his obligations and responsibilities in society. 
Democracy gives no free rides. There are well-estab- 
lished codes and standards of conduct and effort to 
which every good citizen must conform. The Negro 
must protest, but he must also do more. He must 
be a realist and accept the fact that there is no 
substitute for painfully hard work and efficient 
service; that for the same results he must usually 
work harder than others; that he must make his 
own opportunities and be prepared to take full 
advantage of them when they arise. 

But the Negro’s constant source of hope is in the 








essentially democratic framework of our society. 
Within this framework, nothing is yet easy for the 
Negro, but neither is anything impossible. And 
there is a sensitive American conscience, a con- 
science which is everywhere throughout the country 
becoming increasingly aroused. That is a healthy 
development. 

I am an American. I like America and Americans. 
I like the American way of life. I like the things 
the American democratic creed stands for—the 
equality of man, individual rights and liberties, re- 
spect for the individual and for the dignity of the 
individual. I put great store by human dignity, by 
self-respect. When individuals or groups lose their 
self-respect and dignity their souls are dead. I like 
the fact that I can criticize publicly the imperfec- 
tions of the society in which I live and those of its 
policies and practices which I consider wrong and 
unjust; that I have both the moral and the legal 
right to fight against injustices until they are 
remedied. In short, I like the American way of life 
so well that I wish to see practice fully squared with 
its profession. 

The self-interest of every American today rests in 
the strengthening of the democratic way of life in 
our own society and in the world at large. Any 
weakening of democracy, any practices which would 
cause a loss of faith in democracy, inevitably under- 
mines our national security and stability. More- 
over, the position of world leadership which our 
nation now enjoys is made vulnerable and morally 
undefensible by the harsh rattling of the race- 
relations skeletons in our closet. We cannot afford 
to have this nation made ineffective by the taunt, 
“Your undemocratic deeds speak so loudly that 
your democratic professions cannot be heard.” 

The costs of undemocratic racial practices are 
prohibitively high. The human resources of any 
society are its greatest asset. Yet a substantial part 
of our human resources is being destroyed by the 
erosion of bad race relations. Millions of white 
Americans are psychologically diseased, their minds 
afflicted and warped by racial prejudices and stereo- 
types. Millions of black Americans are psychologi- 
cally ailing as a result of the tormented minds and 
distorted perspectives which are the inescapable by- 
products of enforced ghetto life. Racial prejudice is 
a dangerously malignant growth. In its evil path of 
mushroom growth it leaves a sickened, weakened, 
and blighted society. The growth may feed on 
Negro and Jewish groups today, and on other racial 


or religious groups tomorrow. 

The essence of democracy and good Americanism 
is that underprivileged minority groups should 
clamour and struggle unceasingly for equality of 
treatment. It is their obligation as Americans to 
do so. Indeed, it is the obligation of all who believe 
in the American way of life to ensure that the 
aberrations from American democratic practice are 
quickly corrected. 

And in this process of correction, the laws of the 
society must play an indispensable role. I realize 
that laws alone are not enough to uproot deep- 
seated social prejudices and practices. But laws 
designed to ensure that the society shall be ordered 
in harmony with the Constitution are imperative. 
They may not change customs, but they set the 
pace for such change; they provide a necessary back- 
drop for remedial social action; they provide a 
basis for checking the evil results of bad social 
practice; they give reassurance that the state does 
not condone the bad social practice; they have 
high priority on programs of social action. 

The alternatives in the world today are clear. 
They are peace or ruin, justice or degeneracy. Time 
is short and the issues are urgent. The United 
Nations is leading the way to peace and democracy. 
Peoples the world over desire peace and democracy. 
It is incumbent upon all societies to correct those 
of their domestic practices which make a mockery 
of the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations to which they have solemnly subscribed. 

The United Nations calls for a modern crusade 
for a world at peace; a world in which all peoples 
are accepted as equals; a world free of racial and 
religious bigotries; a world in which all men, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or sex, can walk in self- 
respect and with great dignity. It is not accidental 
that Article 55 of the Charter itself binds the United 
Nations to promote “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without discrimination as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” I am glad to be a minuteman 
in the determined effort for that sort of world. The 
cause needs multitudes of recruits. 

When the roll is called, I will always stand up 
and be counted for peace, for justice, for equality, 
for brotherhood. 

Thank God that in this age we have the United 
Nations to chart our course and lead us onward. 
By our deeds and our support let us make it in- 
creasingly effective and build it ever stronger. 
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Life in a green file case forty-eight weeks a year would seem 
frightfully dull if the other four weeks were not so filled 


with activity 


The Autobiography of Mr. Every 


Member Canvass 


Y name is Every Member Canvass. My home 

is Decatur, Georgia. I live in a compartment 

in an olive green filing cabinet in the office 
of the General Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. You may think I dislike my housing quarters. 
You don’t know me. I am never lonesome although 
I stay in that cabinet after everyone has gone home 
for the night. You see, there are church reports in 
the drawer with me. I engage them in conversation 
about local congregations. Occasionally we are in a 
heated discussion about a Presbyterian church that 
needs waking up when we hear the town clock 
strike midnight. I have access to stacks of informa- 
tion. I am deeply concerned with the churches that 
are crowded with spiritual loafers, apparently enjoy- 
ing ecclesiastical poverty. There is a verse of Scrip- 
ture that stays in my mind as I have fellowship 
with these stewardship reports. It is from our Lord 
Himself: “For ‘where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” 

While I spend most of my time among Manila 
folders, there is one season of the year when I go on 
the road. It is the period of several weeks prior to 
the close of the church year. Church leaders send 
for me in a hurry. The secretary gets me out of the 
file, brushes me off, and prepares me for a terrific 
travel schedule. I use trains, busses, motor cars, and 
airplanes. My task is to stimulate the spiritual life 
of a church by definite commitment of time and 
money to God. When I arrive, a church is looking 
for new officers to lead its group life in the new 
year; also it is thinking about the funds needed to 
carry on its local and benevolent work. Often I am 
mistaken for my foster brother, Finance Campaign. 
Of course, we are no kin. The reason for the con- 
fusion is with pastors and officers. They do not see 


*Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Ocala, Florida. 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


By FRED P. TURNER* 


the connection between the various nominating 
committees from the Men’s, Women’s, and Youth 
groups (planning for leadership) and the budget 
committee (planning for finances). Service and 
money go together in the Kingdom of God. With- 
out telling you any more about myself I should like 
to share with you a few of my many experiences as 
I have visited among the churches. 

I remember an interesting visit with a budget 
committee. I watched the chairman write down 
the figures for each item. I wondered if this com- 
mittee knew how sacrificially a few families in that 
church contributed; how meager the gifts of sub- 
stantial families; and how little or nothing came 
from over a third of the families. I wondered if the 
committee would challenge the congregation. One 
member thought the church was in good shape and 
had nothing to worry about. Another mentioned 
needed repairs on the windows and the problem 
of water in the basement. The youngest member of 
the committee asked why the church had virtually 
ignored the Program of Progress and Presbytery’s 
benevolent askings. I knew that young man owed 
his life to Foreign Missions. He had parachuted to 
safety on a South Pacific Island during World 
War II and had fallen among natives converted to 
Christianity by American missionaries. Before I left 
the meeting, that young man had laid before the 
group our Christian obligation for home and for- 
eign missions, denominational schools and colleges, 
theological seminaries, orphanages, Negro work, 
religious education, student work, Christian rela- 
tions, evangelism and radio broadcasting of the 
Gospel, overseas relief, work among soldiers, Bible 
distribution by the American Bible Society, and 
Montreat. Working on that budget committee be- 
came an educational experience. 
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One Sunday afternoon I went out with a canvass 
team. The canvassers walked past a new looking car 
in the driveway as they moved toward the door bell. 
This was an attractive home. The door opened. 
The men were invited to come in. The family ex- 
pected this call. I glanced at the father, mother, 
and the two pretty girls. The younger sister was in 
grammar school; the older, a senior in high school. 
Last year the father had pledged 75¢ per week to 
the church; mother, 50¢; and the girls, 10¢ and 
5¢, or a total of $72.80. I noticed the tension as the 
father began to speak after friendly words of greet- 
ing had been exchanged. He mentioned the numer- 
ous community drives for money, and how he had 
solicitors in his office almost every week. He then 
offered to renew the pledges of last year. I turned 
to see the reaction of the canvass team. They did 
not speak quickly. After a pause one canvasser said 
he was afraid the father did not understand. He 
started to explain what he meant when the other 
canvasser asked the mother the question, “Do you 
tithe?” I don’t have time to tell you about the dis- 
cussion which followed. However, the canvass team 
went away with a pledge from the family to attend 
church regularly and with four financial pledges 
increased over last year’s subscriptions. 

Another experience I had was quite unusual. I 
dropped in one evening to see a man and his wife. 
The husband had gone to town shortly after dinner 
to attend a directors’ meeting. The chairman of 
the nominating committee of the Women of the 
Church had just left. She had made a short call 
asking the wife to become a circle chairman. The 
wife had declined. The chairman was hurrying to 
contact another prospect before the evening grew 
too late. The lady of the house was not pleased 
with herself for turning down the chairman. After 
all, they were such good friends. She went over in 
her mind what she had given as her reasons: too 
busy with housework, part-time maid service, her 
husband’s poor health, her social obligations. But 
all these did not add up to a satisfying answer. 
She walked across the room. A copy of Day by Day 
lay on the coffee table. Suddenly it came to her. 
She had said “no” before she prayed about it. I 
saw the change come in her face for I was looking 
squarely at her. She called the chairman, who had 
in the meantime returned home when finding her 
other prospect out for the evening. It was time for 
me to leave. As I went away she was walking up 
the stairs to her bedroom. I was satisfied that she 
had found an answer to the still small voice which 
had been crying in the wilderness of her heart: “I 
am your heavenly Father. I want some of your time. 
You have said ‘yes’ to your social activities and 


personal desire. You have said ‘yes’ to everyone 
except ME.” 

Let me relate only one more experience. I went 
to church one Sunday morning a little early. I 
slipped in for the closing exercises of the Sunday 
school. Was I glad? I saw something happen I had 
encouraged for years. This church actually had set 
up a program to train children and young people 
in stewardship. The children in the Primary and 
Junior Departments had made their pledges and 
were dropping them in a little model church on 
the front desk before the Sunday-school assembly. 
I learned that these children had talked over their 
pledges with their parents before they signed the 
small green cards. The children would receive 
packages of envelopes, and their money would go 
to the Junior Budget. The Junior Budget, it was 
explained by the pastor, was not primarily to raise 
money. It was to teach tithing and to fix the Chris- 
tian principle of regular, systematic giving to God 
in the mind and heart of a child, and to teach that 
child where that money goes. After we were dis- 
missed, I went to morning worship. During the 
service on this Every Member Canvass Day the 
general chairman of the canvass expressed his 
appreciation to all who had worked on the com- 
mittees in preparation for the large undertaking. 
He thanked those who reported that they would 
not be at home during the afternoon. A dedication 
prayer was offered in behalf of all canvass workers 
who had assembled at the front of the church. The 
pastor then preached a sermon on my favorite text: 
“For where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” After church a light lunch was served in 
the basement for the canvassers. Assignments were 
handed out. A final word of instruction was given. 
I was not around the church during the afternoon 
when the canvassers returned to make their reports. 
However, that evening I attended the youth meet- 
ings. This church also has a Youth Budget, along 
with a Junior and an Adult Budget. The purpose 
of the youth budget is to enlist tithers. There is no 
set amount of money to be raised. Funds pledged 
to this budget are handled by a committee repre- 
senting the various youth organizations among high 
school and college students. The pastor and I talked 
about the results of the canvass as he drove me to 
the station to catch my late train. He said his follow- 
up committee had started to work already. 

After I have traveled around and seen so much 
in so short a time, I am ready to go back to my 
private “drawer room” in the metal cabinet in 
the General Council office. The members of my 
cabinet are glad to see me after an absence of several 

(Continued on page 92) 
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This poster has been prepared for the 15-month United 
Evangelistic Advance which unites 37 Protestant and Or- 
thodox denominations in a campaign to evangelize the na- 
tion. The Advance aims at achieving a spiritual quickening of 
the ministry and membership of the churches, a winning of 
unchurched persons and their “assimilation,” and enlisting 
into church membership those who have moved to new com- 
munities. RNS photo. 





*Pastor of Old Stone Church, Lewisburg, W. Va. Dr. Courtney’s 
article is the second in a series on the assimilation of new church 
members. 


Net-Mending 


HE sons of Zebedee were expert fishermen, 
Tou one day they discovered a serious fault in 

their fishing equipment. They were fishing in 
the right waters, and with some degree of success, 
but too many of the fish were getting away. They 
would let down their net and make a generous 
catch. Elated, they would begin to draw the net 
to the surface; but before they could get the catch 
safely into the boat, the number of fish actually 
landed was alarmingly diminished. Ruefully they 
surveyed the comparatively meager catch in the 
boat, and thought of the ones that had gotten away. 
Investigation revealed the trouble. They had been 
so absorbed in the business of fishing that they had 
overlooked the important matter of keeping the 
net in good repair. Haste in methods, clumsiness 
in handling, neglect, the wear and tear of many 
uses had impaired their fishing equipment. In the 
net, there were large holes through which the fish 
were escaping. 

So it was that Jesus found them, and you read: 
“And going on from thence, he saw other two 
brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in a ship with Zebedee their father, mend- 
ing their nets.” It was not only a wise thing to do; 
it was a necessary thing. The fish that got away were 
just as much lost as if they had not, for that fleeting 
moment, been enclosed in the net. They might even 
be a little more wary and harder to catch when 
another try was made. 

The scene changes and becomes contemporary. 
The little Sea of Galilee becomes the world, with 
its teeming millions who are out of Christ; the boat 
becomes the Church of Christ; the sons of Zebedee 
are us, His followers now. And the broken nets are 
our too faulty methods in the great business of 
being “fishers of men.” 

Today, we are launched upon a great Assembly- 
Wide Evangelistic Advance, covering a fifteen- 
month period which will carry through to the end 
of the year 1950. It is our participation in the 
United Evangelistic Advance of the Protestant 


in Evangelism 


By LLOYD COURTNEY* 
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Churches of America, in which no less than 38 dif- 
ferent denominations are taking part. Never before 
have the Christian forces of America been so united 
in such an effort, “co-ordinating their plans and 
sharing their ideas and marching together to make 
their witness.” The very thought of such a united 
forward movement of the Churches should stir the 
imagination, quicken the pulse, deepen the devo- 
tion, and enlist the active support of every Christian 
person. We confidently expect great things. The net 
is being let down, and we have faith to believe that 
in these months before us thousands will be won 
to Christ and His Church. It is a good time to 
examine our equipment. They will be won, but the 
net results will depend largely upon the condition 
of our “nets.” 

Our record here, in the past, has not been too 
good. “One of the most serious problems of Amer- 
ican church life is the inactive member. If it is any- 
where near true that on any Sunday two thirds of 
the members are absent from the worship of God, 
and that less than one half are regular contributors, 
then something is seriously wrong with our devo- 
tion and our methods. It is amazing how much the 
church accomplishes in spite of so many ineffective 
and spiritually crippled members. No military force 
and no other organization on earth could last very 
long with so great a casualty list.’”” So writes Dawson 
C. Bryan in his excellent book, A Workable Plan 
of Evangelism. It is the same problem the sons of 
Zebedee were facing there on the little Sea of 
Galilee, as they watched their well-filled nets come 
to the surface of the water, but with too little of 
the catch actually landed in the boat. It calls for 
some net-mending. 

Our questions are: Who are our inactive mem- 
bers? Why are they inactive? What can we do to 
stimulate their interest and enlist their participa- 
tion in the program and activities of the church? 
And how can those who are coming into church 
membership be most effectively received and inte- 
grated into the church’s life and service? The 
answers to these questions will not be easy, but we 
must at least try to find them. Pastors and church 
officers together should make honest and prayerful 
effort to find the answers in individual situations. 
What are the holes in our nets? And what kind of 
mending is needed? 


Some Holes We Must Mend 


The holes in our nets may be many and of many 
kinds. Inadequate instruction, both before and after 
uniting with the church, is a large hole through 
which many may be lost. Hurried or casual methods 
in receiving new members may be another. A 
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thoughtless lack of active interest and expressed 
welcome on the part of church members is a sharp 
snag on which holes in many nets are torn. The 
absence or ineffectiveness of follow-up methods, 
especially of pastors and church officers, is a gaping 
hole in many nets. Failure to give the new member 
a feeling of “belonging”; failure to acquaint them 
with the program and activities of the church; fail- 
ure on the part of leaders of church organizations 
to seek immediately to enlist new members in serv- 
ices for which they are best fitted; failure to recog- 
nize latent abilities, to seek to develop them, and 
to make each new member feel that he or she has 
something and can do something that the church 
wants and needs; failure to develop a sense of 
responsibility, in financial support of the church’s 
work, in regular attendance at church services, in 
taking part in the organized activities of the church 
—the failure points where holes in our nets may 
be found are many. And too often the frayed and 
broken places merge into one large hole of plan- 
lessness. 

The sons of Zebedee did something about their 
situation. They were with their father in the boat, 
and they and their father went into conference 
about it. Together, they examined the nets care- 
fully, discovering the faulty places and deciding 
how best to go about mending them. One can 
imagine that they considered their father’s counsel 
in the matter invaluable, sought the benefit of his 
wisdom, and that it was really the father who was 
directing the mending operation. And so it must be 
with us, too, in finding the best remedies in our 
situation. We can confer with our Father, who is 
with us. We can seek His wisdom, and share His 
concern, who is “not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come.” We can make our be- 
ginning there: “in a ship with .. . their father, 
mending their nets.” 

The conference ended in action, in practical 
work. It was wise for them to consider the situation, 
to recognize the fact that they did have a problem 
on their hands; to talk about it, pray about it, be 
concerned about it, and even to ponder and discuss 
possible ways of correcting the fault. The holes in 
the nets remained, however, until those sons of 
Zebedee, whose job it was, got busy at some prac- 
tical things that could be done. That was how it 
was when Jesus found them: bending their backs, 
using their hands, weaving threads into the broken 
places, “mending their nets.” 


Ways of Mending Our Nets 


It must be so with us in this important phase of 
our great business of being “fishers of men.” One 
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of the hopeful signs in the present upsurge of 
evangelistic interest and activity is the fact that 
this phase of the evangelistic endeavor is being 
given new consideration and emphasis. Pastors and 
leaders in the special field of evangelism are re- 
thinking the problem of the inactive member, shar- 
ing ideas and experiences, and seeking workable 
solutions of the problem. A new literature on the 
inactive church member, the assimilation of new 
church members, and membership development is 
appearing. The modern followers of the sons of 
Zebedee are increasing, and the Church is being 
strengthened by them. They are using many threads 
to close up the holes in our nets. 

Threads of adequate instruction .are being used 
effectively. It is being recognized anew that it is 
asking too much of church members to expect 
them to be interested in things about which they 
are not informed. Through instruction classes, by 
the use of easily available and specially prepared 
literature, by wider circulation of church papers, 
and in many other good ways, the threads of in- 
struction and information which are essential to 
interested membership are holding many and 
drawing them into active participation in the 
church’s work. 

Member visitation by pastors, church officers, and 
other church leaders, with the express purpose of 
presenting the plans and program of the church, 
discovering aptitudes and abilities of church mem- 
bers, and seeking to enlist them in active service 
in suitable places, is a thread which many are using 
to good purpose. 

The zoning of the congregation, in which the 
congregation is divided into geographical sections 
with a church officer assigned to each section and 
assuming, with the pastor, responsibility for visita- 
tion of members in that section, is a plan which 
many have found effective, and which the sons of 
Zebedee would doubtless approve. 

Personal sponsorship of new members is one of 
the newer threads being used with good results. 
Or perhaps it is a new thread made on an old pat- 
tern. In this method, individuals, and sometimes 
married couples, assume personal responsibility for 
new members: introducing them to others; inviting 
them to attend church services and other church 
activities, perhaps offering to take them by car or 
otherwise; sponsoring them in many ways and help- 
ing them to become oriented in the community 
and in the church’s life. 

An atmosphere of friendliness and personal in- 
terest on the part of members of the congregation 
generally, especially toward new members, is a 
thread that is soon woven into a tie that binds. 
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Thoughtlessness is the most common cause of fail- 
ure here, and a thoughtful friendliness is the thread 
that will be needed for the mending. 

The sons of Zebedee seem to have been working 
as a committee of two on their net-mending task, 
and the church will need committees for various 
services in its task. The pastor will lead, of course, 
and much of the work will be done by him, but if 
the work is done effectively there will be more to 
do than can be done by any one person. Church 
officers must assume their share of responsibility, 
both in making and working the plans, and com- 
mittees for numerous special services may be 
needed. A Committee on New Church Members is 
almost indispensable for the most effective program 
for full enlistment of new members. This com- 
mittee will be responsible for general direction of 
the program, working through other committees 
where necessary. They will have a complete list of 
new members, and they will make sure that they 
are visited, that they have opportunity to meet other 
church members, that they are informed about 
church activities, that they are invited to become 
members of organizations within the local church, 
and that everything possible is done to interest and 
enlist them in the church’s work. Directly or 
through a social committee, they will arrange oc- 
casional church receptions, acquaintance dinners, 
and other gatherings for promotion of acquaintance 
and fellowship. 

New Member Committees will study methods 
used successfully by other churches, adapt them to 
local situations, and discover new methods of their 
own. The important thing is that the problem 
should be faced, thoughtfully, prayerfully, and in 
the spirit of Christ. And those who do so face it can 
become effective weavers in this urgent business 
of net-mending. 

Pastors and church officers must lead. The 
Church must be awakened to a new concern about 
its casualty list, and be led to a larger sharing of 
the spirit of our Lord, who is not willing that even 
the least should be lost. The church that will at- 
tract people, and hold them, is the church that 
lifts Him up, where His spirit manifestly is, where 
His love is shown. It is the church whose nets will 
be strong. 

The New Testament incident asks to be repeated. 
In our day of rising tides of evangelistic interest 
and activity, with these promising months of the 
Evangelistic Advance before us, modern successors 
of the sons of Zebedee are needed: “in a ship with 
... their father, mending their nets.” It was so that 
Jesus found them engaged then. Will He find 
enough of us so engaged now? 
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One week out of the entire Church Calendar set aside for 
prayer and self-denial for World Missions—can we afford to 


do any less? 


The Doors Are Open 


AN CRAWFORD, the 
D great missionary to Africa 

of the past generation, 
told how an old African chieftain 
drove his spear into the ground 
and said, “This is the center of 
the universe.” That reminds us 
that God created the people of 
Africa just as truly as He created 
us here in America, and that He 
is just as near to the black people 
there as He is to the myriad peo- 
ple of our own land. 

He is as near tonight to the 
people of China and of Brazil 
and of Africa as He is to us. 

And being as near to them He 


By D. J. COUMMING* 


This year has been an encouraging one 
as far as the receipts for World Missions 
are concerned. At the end of October, 
1949, there was an increase of $6,675.68 
over the receipts for the same period in 
the last church year. The year started 
badly with the receipts for April being 
$42,410.66 below the month of April, 1948. 
In May the loss was $43,497.01. Beginning 
with June, however, there began a gradual 
improvement until at the end of Septem- 
ber the decrease from last year had been 
reduced to $11,951.21. October, 1949, was 
by far the best month, the total figure 
being nearly $19,000.00 in excess of Octo- 
ber, 1948. If contributions remain high 
during the rest of the church year, the 
work of our missionaries can go forward 
with renewed zeal, as they have the 
knowledge of the generous support being 
supplied them by the Church at home. 


ing in the future leadership of 
their Church. Across the Atlantic, 
the North Brazil Mission plans 
its new Bible school in Recife. 
In the forests and on the plains 
are the little communities of 
Christians, and they, too, wait for 
leadership and that must come 
from the boys trained in our 
Seminary and the young people 
in this new Bible school. In Mex- 
ico, the future of the Church is 
in the hands of the young Chris- 
tians, and they need the leader- 
ship that can come through more 
schools and more missionaries. 
The crowded streets of Nagoya 





can be as dear to them through 

Jesus Christ who came that He might be the Saviour 
of all men who hear His call. Jesus today is near the 
people of the church at Luebo, to the school in 
Lavras, to the peasants of Mexico, to those under 
Communist domination in China, and we can be- 
lieve that for them He is God’s only answer. So for 
all of their brethren—the people of their families, 
the people of their communities, the people of their 
countries who do not yet know Him. He is near to 
them and He loves them. He calls them to receive 
His salvation, to receive His blessing and to find the 
fuller life which comes to those who thus know Him. 

Not only is He near to them and not only can be 
as dear to them, but He wants them just as surely 
as He wants the children of our own Southland. 
How then can He claim them? The missionaries in 
those countries with the native Christians go out 
to tell, and it is in that telling that men come to 
know Jesus, to accept Him as their Saviour, and to 
walk in His ways and find the rich life which can be 
theirs as God directs them in it. 

These people are waiting on us. The boys and 
girls of the African Church see the slow leveling of 
the earth for the Morrison Bible School, help in the 
baking of bricks, bring in the timber, and work 
there that they may have their place for better train- 





*Educational Secretary, Board of World Missions. 
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in Japan pour out their girls as 
they enter the doors of the Kinjo College. ‘There 
we find the very highest type of Christian training 
for the leaders of the new Japan, those who must 
themselves set the pace and travel the road for that 
land that again may be great. Our schools in China 
have not been closed. They are being restricted, but 
brave Christians are carrying on,—and knowing that 
the days are evil there is more intensity in their 
witness and a deeper loyalty to Christ. In Chunju, 
Korea, the patients wait for the enlargement of the 
hospital, the time when they may not have to wait 
for days before they can get an operation or the 
treatment so badly needed. The new Nurses’ Home 
is going up; more interns can be taken into the 
medical center there. And all of this is being done 
because our Church came to understand that our 
direction is forward—that advance, progress, in 
preaching the Gospel and living it, in training the 
people to witness and preach and train their own 
people; that that is the marching on under the 
leadership of His Spirit. 
Again this year the General Assembly sets aside 
a season in which we are to study and pray and 
give, that this Gospel may become known to men. 
During the whole World Mission Season and par- 
ticularly during the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial, 
let us ask that God will show us the great privilege 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Scenes from the Nelson’s hospital; left, men’s ward; center, a Chinese doctor; right, paralytic walking after treatment. 








OUR HAND TO THE PLOW 


S I look back upon the year which has passed 
A since I left China, my thoughts are domi- 

nated by the lamentation—how small our 
faith!—and by thanksgiving to God that the door 
to China has not, during these months, been closed 
and padlocked against Christian missions. 

A year ago, we faced the real possibility that our 
China Mission might be forced out, at least for 
a time. Today, we face that same possibility; but 
we are inspired to greater courage by the very fact 
that to date twenty of our missionaries continue to 
bear an active witness to their Christian faith in 
China. Despite the difficulties and disappointments 
which have been theirs, we are grateful that they 
were spared from physical injuries when, in the 
course of the civil conflict, our mission stations 
“changed hands”; and we rejoice that missionaries 
and native Christians have mutually encouraged 
one another to “carry on.” 

Medical work, at least in some places, has 
flourished, offering abundant opportunities for 
Christian service and for a personal witness to in- 
dividual patients. Success is reported in Christian 
welfare experiments and more stress is being placed 
on the need for “a broader program of Christian 
social service.” In one of our Bible schools the stu- 
dents, in addition to their regular studies in Bible, 
theology, and religious education, are learning prac- 
tical skills to prepare themselves for life under 
changing conditions. 

With China needing educated Christian leaders 
more than ever, authorities in Christian colleges 
are facing the challenge positively, with determina- 





*Mrs. Nelson is at home with her two small sons. Dr. Nelson 
remained in China in charge of one of the hospitals that is still 
open. 
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tion to make adaptations without forsaking Chris- 
tian principles. There are some reports of increased 
student interest in Christianity, and some of our 
missionaries have been greatly encouraged by the 
summer activities of college students who have 
enthusiastically entered into preaching, leading 
chapel services, and teaching Sunday school and 
other Bible classes. 

There are numerous reports of increased attend- 
ance at church services and of new dedications of 
lives. Since fighting has ceased in that area where 
our mission work is located, native evangelists can 
once again visit some of the rural districts which 
have been inaccessible. 

These facts present a challenge for continued 
service to a limited missionary force as they face 
increasing problems. But they are not defeatists, 
and it is generally indicated that the morale of 
missionaries and native Christians is good, for their 
faith is strong. They “look unto the heavens and 
know that God is there and that nothing man can 
do will alter that fact.” 

One of their problems is that of fluctuating prices 
which add greatly to the financial difficulties of 
operating institutions. That is a challenge to us to 
increase our gifts so that our influence for Christ 
in China will not be hampered by losses on the 
exchange of money. Will we accept the challenge, 
or will we, by our indifference, slam the door which 
God has mercifully kept open? 

The present situation in China is regarded by 
some as a judgment from God for our failure to 
achieve some of the things for which we stand as 
Christians. Whether we agree or not, such an accusa- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Present-day scenes from the land where Jesus lived 
show the life of the people there today—life that in many 
places has changed but little from the simple life of the 
— in the Bible. All photos from Religious News 

ervice. 
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Scenes 


from the Land Where Jesus Lived 


Top, left—Near the north shore of the Sea of Galilee, fisher- 
men still cast their nets as did the disciples of Christ. 


Center left—Here is the Inn of the Good Samaritan, named 
after the inn to which the man in Christ’s parable took his 
wounded friend. These ruins of an ancient inn are found on 
the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 


Lower left—The scene of the first miracle, where the water 
was changed to wine, Cana of Galilee. 


Extreme left—“. .. Go, wash in the pool of Siloam,” said 
Jesus to the blind man. “He went his way therefore, and 
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washed, and came seeing.” Today we find the inhabitants of 
this land still washing there. 


Above left—On the spot where this gnarled tree thrusts its 
branches skyward atop Mount Olivet overlooking the Holy 
City, Jesus paused to weep over Jerusalem. 


In the circle above—All that remains of the once great 
Phoenician seaport of Gebal, whose name was later changed 
to Byblos, is ruins. It is claimed that from en located 
in Syria, we derive the name Bible. 
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I dreamed my son was black and that people 
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AST night I had a dream. Our little boy had 
grown to manhood. He had completed his 
formal education and was ready to make his 

own way in the world. He wanted to stay in his 
native state. He wanted to work in Berryville. We 
were proud of our son. He had done well in the 
classroom and on the athletic field. We were sure 
that life had much in store for him. We were sure 
that he would be an asset to his community. 

And then I dreamed that something happened 
to my boy. I woke up one morning and discovered 
that I did not have a son. His fair skin had turned 
dark. His blue eyes were brown. His blond hair 
was black. His clothes were not as good as they 
had been. His language was not as it once was. ‘The 
home he had bought was not as fine as the home 
he was now living in. The car that he was driving 
today was not as streamlined as the car I saw him 
with yesterday. My boy had become a Negro! 

While I was musing on this very unexpected 
change in the young man, I dreamed that God 
called me and his mother to our reward. But be- 
fore we were taken and our boy was left alone, I 
dreamed of how you, my friends and fellow-Chris- 
tians, were going to treat him. 

I dreamed that you saw my boy as an individual. 
You did not judge him by the color of his skin. 
The very fact that he was black and you were white 
made no difference to you. You knew that “the 





*Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Mr. McDonald used this story as his sermon on Race Relations 
Sunday, 1949, in the Berryville Presbyterian Church, Berryville, 
Virginia, where he was then pastor. 
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human soul, when stripped of all externals, exhibits 
no qualities of race or color.” To you, my boy was 
just another young man who had a life to live and 
a contribution to make to society. You were glad 
my boy wanted to live in your community. 

I dreamed that you accepted my boy for what 
he was. The fact that some of his people had been 
slaves made no difference to you. For you, it was 
not family background, as important as that might 
be; it was not what his father or mother had been, 
but what the boy had become that counted. As is 
true with any people, some of his race had not been 
a blessing to society. But you would not hold this 
against my son, nor would you judge him by the sins 
of some of his race. You accepted my son on his own 
merits. He was intelligent; he was educated; he had 
social graces; he had a good job; he was diligent; 
and he was kind to all men. Like Peter, you said 
by the way in which you treated my son, “ “God is 
no respecter of persons.’ Neither am I.” 

I dreamed that you accepted my son as a child 
of God, made in the image of God, washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb of Calvary, a brother in 
Christ. You had the same respect, the same admira- 
tion, the same good will toward him as toward those 
of your race. He worshiped the same God that you 
worship. He had been saved by the same Christ that 
saved you. He prayed the same Lord’s Prayer that 
you pray. He belonged to the same household of 
faith to which you belong. The hungers of his heart 
were the same as the hungers of your heart. In 
Christ he found the bread of life as you have found 
the bread of life in Christ. The only difference 
between him, a black brother in Christ, and you, a 
white brother in Christ, was the color of the skin. 
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His skin was pigmented. Yours was not. But the 
matter of color made no difference to you. For this 
boy was your brother in Christ. 


I DREAMED THAT you saw this idea of 
racial superiority was a myth. You had heard all 
your life that “everybody knows the Negro is just 
a Negro ... that being a Negro he could never 
measure up to a white man’s standards and achieve- 
ments, that not being capable of full achievement, 
being an inferior race, he should logically be kept 
in an inferior place.” You had heard it said that no 
genuine Negro ever showed real intelligence or 
ability. But from an open-minded, Christlike study 
of our brothers in black you knew that was not true. 
You had learned that all branches of human race 
had a common origin, and that there is evidence 
that the original home of the race was somewhere 
in Southwest Asia. You had learned that various 
groups migrated in different directions and into 
different environments. You knew the climate, soil, 
food supply, and geographical conditions were re- 
sponsible for some groups being yellow, brown, 
red, and black; that these factors also were respon- 
sible for retarding the growth of some civilizations, 
one of which was the Negro race. You-had learned 
that in spite of unfavorable environment, in spite 
of the practice of American slavery,,and in spite of 
all the handicaps the Negro has suffered since the 
War Between the States, he has produced in the 
last seventy-five years leaders who are the equal of 
the leaders of other races in their mental, physical, 
moral, and spiritual capacities. You knew this be- 
cause of pure-blooded Negroes like George Wash- 
ington Carver, the South’s foremost agricultural 
chemist and Fellow of the London Royal Society of 
Arts. You knew that this idea of racial superiority 
was a myth because of Phillis Wheatley, African- 
born slave, who wrote such good poetry that she 
was complimented by President Washington and 
entertained by the nobility of England. You knew it 
because of Robert R. Moton, former head of 
Tuskegee Institute, a school which in 1940 had 
2000 students and an annual budget of $500,000. 
You knew that the Negroes were not an inferior 
race because of Roland Hays, world-famous tenor, 
who sings perfectly in four languages and has been 
honored by the crowned heads of Europe. You 
knew that the idea of racial superiority was wrong, 
that discrimination to keep the Negro in the place 
prepared for him by the white race was not in ac- 
cord with the life of Him who gave us the Golden 
Rule, and that this myth theory should be abolished 
because of men like Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
Though he was born of poor slave parents and 
died with tuberculosis at the age of thirty-four, he 
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bequeathed to America three volumes of our best 
loved poetry. A Negro, yes, but the words from his 
pen have played upon the harp strings of millions 
of hearts. Then you knew about Austin Dabney, a 
Georgia Negro, who served with distinction in the 
American Revolution, and received a pension from 
the government and a grant from the state legisla- 
ture. You knew that there was no such thing as 
racial inferiority because of men like Joe Louis, the 
Negro fighter from a sharecropper’s shack in the 
red-clay country of Chambers County, Alabama, 
who has always fought clean and lived decently, and 
has held the world’s heavyweight championship 
longer than any other man. You knew that when- 
ever you sang “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
you were singing the words of the Negro, James A. 
Bland, and that a granite monument in Philadel- 
phia marks the resting place of this composer of this 
state’s song. You had no feeling of superiority be- 
cause of Negro women like Dr. Sara Winifred 
Brown, who died last November at the age of 
eighty. Dr. Brown was one of four children in a 
poor Frederick County, Virginia, family, all of 
whom became college graduates. A sister in Wash- 
ington, Dr. N. Fairfax, is a retired teacher and 
doctor of pharmacy. Her brother, Dr. John W. 
Brown of Winchester, has retired from medical 
practice after a fine career. The other brother, Dr. 
James Earl Brown, is a professor at the University 
of Pittsburgh. You knew that men ought not to be 
discriminated against because of the color of their 
skin. You knew that because of men like my good 
childhood friend and neighbor, Aaron Criss, who 
ninety-four years ago was an infant boy clutched 
in his mother’s arms as she held him on the slave 
block at Cumberland Courthouse, Virginia. There 
the auctioneer’s cry rang out, “sold.” There Aaron 
and his mother brought $1,100. After the War Be- 
tween the States, he acquired a cabin on a 15-acre 
plot. ‘Today he owns an eight-room farmhouse and 
513 acres of land, well kept and productive, lying 
for a mile and one half along the Appomattox River 
in Powhatan County. He can neither read nor 
write—these things were not meant for slaves, but 
all of his six children are well educated and two 
college diplomas hang in the parlor. He has to 
make his mark on his checks, but he can figure 
acieages and interest in his head quicker than they 
can be written on paper. He is a stockholder in the 
Bank of Powhatan. In his own words, this is his 
philosophy of life: ““The word spoken and the act 
done are the most important things in life. It’s how 
(Continued on page 78) 
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BUILD 


NG for the Town and 
Country Church 


Worship, education, fellowship—these three functions 


By EDWIN L. BECKER* 


This article is the substance of an address before 
the Church Building Committee of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America. Limited space 
prohibits use of. the entire article. Mr. Becker ex- 
presses his conviction that town and country 
churches today need the strong leadership of those 
who are qualified to guide them in erecting ade- 
quate and beautiful church buildings. He mentions 
the scarcity of material and traces briefly the de- 
velopments in this field—and then: 


HAT are some of the requirements for the 
building of the rural church in this day? 


And to that, I must first say, there is prob- 
ably no field in which generalizations are less 
possible. We know the average resident member- 
ship of a rural church in America is 100, but when 
you go to Podunk or Farmer City, you do not build 
a church for 100 members because in all likelihood 
the membership at Podunk is 45 and the member- 
ship at Farmer City is 190. Both in terms of size 
and facilities, the rural church must build in rela- 
tionship to its own needs and its own community. 

In planning the building for the town and coun- 
try community, the church must first of all con- 
ceive of itself as an integral part of a community. 
It stands alongside the schools, the stores, the recrea- 
tional institutions, and all other agencies in that 
community, each of which is trying to meet some 
need which the people have. The church must build 
in the light of the unmet needs of the community 
for which it has a responsibility. The goal of the 
church should be to see that every need of every 
person in its community has an opportunity for 
fulfillment. 

This, of course, does not mean that the church 
itself must fill every need—economic, social, health, 
educational, etc. In considering a building, a rural 
church must first of all assess what its own distinc- 
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must be considered in the construction 


of a church, regardless of size 


tive work is in that community. Its second obliga- 
tion, then, is to study the community to determine 
where it must supplement community life in order 
to make for a well-balanced community. 

The needs for which the church carries a primary 
responsibility determine the type of structure. Those 
needs are three. 

The first is worship. No other institution in the 
community is going to build for worship. I think of 
four characteristics which the town and country 
church should build into its worship structure. 
First of all, the building itself should express a 
quality of integrity. Honest materials and work- 
manship should go into the building. It should be 
furnished with quality materials in terms of art 
work, furniture, etc. The church in the rural com- 
munity should have clean lines with no frills. A 
second quality closely related to this is that of 
industry. The church building itself should suggest 
that it is geared into the daily vocations of the 
people. This can be done by the use of symbols in 
the building. Dean Sperry in his book, Reality in 
Worship, tells of a little Baptist church in a fishing 
village on the coast of Maine. On the wall behind 
the pulpit he said he found painted a ship’s anchor. 
It was the only religious symbolism in the bare 
meeting house. He said it was not too well done 
as a work of art, but in this humble church, he 
knew when he saw it what the Christian religion 
means to those who go down to the sea in ships. 
Worship must always be related to vocation and 
to the work-a-day world. The use of local materials, 
stone quarried in the community, timbers cut from 
forests in the area, and lumber milled in the com- 
munity, can suggest to the people the relationship 
between their work and the worship of the Master 
who was a worker too. A third quality that can be 
suggested in the building for worship is that of 
democracy or, in Christian terms, the priesthood of 
all believers. This is suggested by good lighting and 
a sense of openness in the house of worship. There 
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should be ready access to the chancel on the part 
of the worshiper and the feeling that nothing bars 
him in his direct access to his Creator. Particularly 
in the rural community can this sense of democracy 
and individual integrity be nurtured by the type 
of building. There is no place for dark, gloomy 
structures in the village or the countryside. The 
fourth quality which in these days particularly needs 
to be expressed in the building for worship is that 
of world-relatedness. This also can come into the 
building by way of symbols which express the uni- 
versality of the Christian faith. Again the materials 
which go into the building suggest the inter- 
dependence which we have with those from all 
parts of the world. A dossal of Italian tapestry, a 
communion cloth of Irish linen, or Korean brass 
candlesticks help people feel their reliance upon 
those of other lands in their worship. 

A second need which is the distinctive function 
of the church is that of Christian education. The 
church should never fool itself into feeling that the 
only education that is Christian is that which occurs 
within its own walls, but on the other hand it is 
not likely that the Sunday school will be supplanted 
in this generation by religious education in the pub- 
lic school or by religious instruction in the home. 
The church in town and country must plan well 
for its educational program and provide the facili- 
ties for it. The smallest church usually has three 
divisions in its Sunday school: children, young 
people, and adults. Even in larger schools in rural 
areas with 50 to 150 enrolled, group grading pre- 
vails, with perhaps six or more classes: kindergarten, 
primary, junior, young people, and two or more 
adult classes. Careful study should be made of the 
age pyramid in the church and community before 
plans are made for the educational unit of the 
church. No two churches or communities will show 
exactly the same picture. Generally, the number of 
children will be out of proportion to those in other 
age groups. Rural communities on the average lose 
50% of their population when it reaches the post- 
high school age. This needs to be studied in every 
community before the church builds for Christian 
education. 

A third need which is the church’s special obliga- 
tion is to provide for opportunities for fellowship 
among its own members. Dr. Conover wrote a few 
years ago, “The small church needs a fellowship 
hall with a minimum unobstructed floor area of 
30 by 50 feet, with an average ceiling height of 14 
feet, with storage and kitchen.” This is for dinners 
and parties, quite aside from any social gatherings. 
Even so, the church should have facilities for smaller 
groups where they may gather for social occasions. 
A parlor or small hall with a fireplace for informal 
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meetings can often provide the facilities for meet- 
ing this need for fellowship within the church. It 
can be used by Sunday-school classes and neighbor- 
hood groups, be a meeting place for the youth 
groups, and can be the center for various planning 
groups, such as the church board and church 
committees. 

So much for the needs which the church must 
fill if it is to minister adequately to its own people. 
The church in town and country, however, has an 
obligation to the total community. If it is com- 
mitted to a community-centered program, its build- 
ing will be planned in the light of what the com- 
munity needs as well as what the church itself may 
need. Generally it will be at two points that the 
rural church can build to help meet community 
needs: for community social life and for young 
people’s activities. 

Every community needs a large multiple-purpose 
hall which can be used for auditorium, dining 
room, or party room. It should be a place which is 
open to all organizations in the community under 
regulations, of course, which are designed to keep 
it in good order and for the welfare of the com- 
munity. Often there is such a room in the public 
school building, but just as often either the school 
monopolizes its use or keeps it locked up from any 
contamination by other than school children. If 
there are facilities available at the school, in the 
lodge or legion hall, or elsewhere, which are not 
being put at the service of all groups in the com- 
munity, the church’s first approach should be to 
see if policies can not be modified to make such 
facilities more widely available. However, if such 
a hall is nonexistent or is so controlled as to be 
unusable by the rest of the community, it may 
well be the function of the church itself to provide 
for facilities to meet the need for the social life of 
the community. 

Along with such a multiple-purpose hall, every 
community needs adequate playground facilities, 
which in some instances may be supplied by the 
church. Again, it should be the community’s re- 
sponsibility to provide such at the school grounds 
or with a community park, but if outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities are not made available through 
other means, the church should consider seriously 
its opportunity and responsibility to make such 
provision. 

It is in relation to the activities of young people 
that there are probably the widest possibilities for 
providing building and equipment. Playgrounds 
mentioned above are important. A ball park for 
summer may be an ice-skating rink in the winter. 
But in addition to outdoor activities, there may be 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Marshall 


W oodson 


Becomes 


M.A., and Th.D., assumed his duties as third 
president of Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C., January 1, 1950. Dr. Woodson, who 
is fifty-three, is a Missourian by birth. He is no 
stranger to the Carolinas, having spent the greater 
part of his early youth in South Carolina. Also, 
while he was in the service during the World War II, 
his family made their home in Davidson, N. C., 
where his older son, Marshall, Jr., was a freshman. 
He entered Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C., 
for his undergraduate work, but his education was 
interrupted at the end of his junior year when he 
enlisted in the U. S. Navy in April, 1917. Upon 
being released from service in 1919, he immediately 
returned to college, graduating from Columbia 
Theological Seminary with high scholastic stand- 
ing. In 1923, he received his M.A. degree from the 
University of South Carolina, having majored in eco- 
nomics. While in college he played varsity football 
at Presbyterian College and the University of South 
Carolina. He received his Th.D. degree at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, in 
1934, upon completing his thesis, “The Kingdom 
of God.” Dr. Woodson has also studied at Biblical 
Seminary, New York; Union Seminary, New York; 
and Columbia University. He spent the year 1929 
in travel and study in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 
Between the first and second World Wars, he 
held pastorates in Atlanta and Thomasville, 
Georgia; Salisbury, North Carolina; and Tampa, 
Florida. In the second World War he served again 
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Head of 
Flora 


Macdonald 


with conspicuous success. After being graduated 
from the Chaplain’s School at William and Mary 
College, he was sent to Camp Peary, Virginia, to 
assist in the training of the Sea Bees. He served 
overseas one year as Chaplain of the Amphibious 
Boat Pool of the 8th Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and in a letter to the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
was commended by the Chaplain of the Fleet for 
conspicuous service. He is now on inactive duty 
with the U. S. Naval Reserve, holding the perma- 
nent rank of Lieutenant Commander. He comes to 
Flora Macdonald from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Thomasville, Georgia, where he returned 
at the unanimous request of the congregation. 

He was for a long period of time a trustee of 
Davidson College, first, as a representative of Con- 
cord Presbytery. After he moved to Tampa, he then 
represented the Presbytery of St. Johns in Florida. 
He is now a trustee of Presbyterian College. His 
wife is the former Miss Emmie Osteen of Sumter, 
South Carolina, and they have two sons, Marshall, 
Jr., a student in the graduate school of Emory 
University, and Charles, a freshman at Presbyterian 
College. 

Able and progressive, Flora Macdonald’s third 
president is richly endowed with the qualities of 
outstanding educational, civic, and spiritual leader- 
ship so necessary to carry on the great work begun 
fifty-four years ago by Dr. C. G. Vardell, now presi- 
dent emeritus, and continued successfully by Dr. 
H. G. Bedinger, who resigned in the fall of 1948 
to re-enter the ministry. 
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HERE THEY ARE— 


One and Three-Quarter Million 


T’S later than you think! Today our church 
is facing a problem similar to the one faced by 
the young mother who asked the leader con- 

ducting a discussion group on Christian Family 
Life when she should begin teaching her four-year- 
old son to know God. She received the emphatic 
reply, “Madam, if you haven’t yet begun to teach 
him that God is his heavenly Father, you have 
allowed some of the most valuable years of his life 
to slip by. My advice to you is to leave this meeting 
immediately and get home to your son as quickly 
as you can and stop wasting precious time talking 
about something you should have been working on 
for many months.” 

Because of the upsurge in the number of births 
in our country within the past ten years, our 
churches have already begun to feel the effects of 
the one and three-quarter million more children 
within the borders of our Southland. We are still 
just talking about the problem even as we see our 
Nursery and Kindergarten Departments beginning 
to overflow. 

However, if we take immediately the following 
steps in our local churches and communities, we 
shall be able to reach for Christ our share of the 
most “precious possession” to be found in our South- 
land—the eleven and three-quarter millions of chil- 
dren who live within the area served by our church. 

1. Check carefully the enrollment of all children’s 
departments in your Sunday school, from the 
Nursery Roll through the Junior Department. 

2. Make a survey of your community, listing 
names of all children and their parents for 
whom your Sunday school should feel a 
responsibility. 

3. Make graphs on Chart HI of births for your 
state; on Chart IV of births for your com- 
munity; and on Chart V of your present en- 
rollment and of the number of children for 
whom your church should feel a responsibility. 

4. Estimate, on the basis of these facts, what your 
peak enrollment will be in each department 
by 1960, and make plans immediately to take 
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More Children 


care of the successive waves of record-breaking 
enrollments as the crest reaches each depart- 
ment in this high tide of increased births. 
Get busy immediately and provide for these 
children adequate space and equipment, suf- 
ficient number of well-trained teachers and 
workers, and a religious education program 
that will draw in and hold all the children 
and their parents for whom your church should 
feel a responsibility. 

Some churches, on their own initiative, already 
have begun to work on the problem of taking care 
of many more children. 

The superintendent of a large Presbyterian Sun- 
day school in the Synod of North Carolina is work- 
ing and planning now to take care of the increased 
enrollment in his Sunday school. Here is a quota- 
tion from a recent letter to the Department of 
Children’s Work of the Board of Education from 
this superintendent in which he faces his problem, 
and takes ‘steps to work out a solution: 

“We are planning a new memorial building, and 


or 
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NUMBER OF BIRTHS IN 16 SOUTHERN STATES 
AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1938-1948 
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Chart II 
NUMBER OF BIRTHS IN ALABAMA 
(Example) 
(Thousands) 
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Chart III 


CHART FOR USE IN DEPICTING VITAL STATISTICS 
FOR YOUR STATE 
(Get these figures on your state from table herein 
and draw in graph line.) 
(Thousands) 





1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


1944. 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Kindergarten 
Age (4 & 5) 


Primary Age 
(6, 7, 8) 


Junior Age 


Nursery A 
(9, 10, 11) vey 


(Birth - 3) 
we are hoping to move the Primary Department 
into this building. 

“We have an enrollment of 162 pupils in the 
Primary Department; 53 first grade, 58 second 
grade, and 51 third grade. In our Kindergarten De- 
partment we have 110; in the Nursery Department 
109; and on the Nursery Roll 160. 


“With this picture before you, how would you 
arrange the rooms for the Primary Department in 
the new building, if you could have exactly what 
you wanted?” 
When the forces of the world are contending 
desperately for the children and youth of our land, 
can the Church afford to stand unconcernedly by 
and let thousands of potential Christians be led to 
give their allegiance to other less worthy causes? 
No, we can not; but what, then, is the answer? We 
must become concerned about our children and 
take a sincere interest in them. We must take the 
necessary steps immediately to bring them into our 
Sunday schools, and, through the efforts of our 
consecrated workers and the excellence of our pro- 
gram, win these children for Christ and hold them 
for service to our Master. 
Below are some of the facts and vital statistics that 
you will need in order to do this job properly. 
Here are some resource materials** you will need 
in order to help your church do properly the job 
of reaching its share of the eleven and three-quarter 
millions of children living in our Southland. 
1. What the Church Should Provide for Its 
Children 

2. Specifications for Space and Equipment in 
Children’s Departments 

3. Equipment and Arrangement for Children’s 
Groups in the Church, by Kramer 





**Order “Equipment and Arrangement for Children’s Groups in the 
Church,” by Kramer, price, 35¢, from Presbyterian Book Stores, 8 N. 
Sixth St., Richmond 9, Va.; 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas. Order 
samples of other items from Department of Children’s Work, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 


Total Births 1938-19487 





























' Year Alabama Arkansas’ Florida Georgia Kentucky Louisiana Maryland Mississippi Missouri 
Junior 1938 62,237 37,148 31,101 64,307 61,443 49,642 30, 404 53,729 58,445 
Age 1939 61,289 35,629 32,437 64,910 60,982 48,844 30,077 52,288 58,246 
1940 62,943 38,712 33,696 64,695 63,491 50,973 32,368 52,526 62,148 
Total 186,469 111,489 97,234 193,912 185,916 149,459 92,849 158,543 178,839 
Primary 1941 65,238 50,416 37,351 67,785 63,426 54,832 37,126 54,561 65,187 
Age 1942 73,266 42,494 40,675 72,189 66,105 58,332 44,154 56,521 70,679 
1943 78,094 42,922 46,763 78,327 65,196 61,424 47,353 58,735 72,724 
Total 216,598 135,832 124,789 218,301 194,727 174,588 128,633 169,817 208,590 
Kinder- { 1944 74,395 41,560 49,186 77,018 63,533 61,144 43,763 56,586 67,951 
oy 1945 70,124 39,730 48,839 74,994 60,599 58,064 42,816 53,540 65,691 
ge 
Total 144,519 81,290 98,025 152,012 124,132 119,208 86,579 110,126 133,642 
Nursery 1946 79,617 45,459 54,367 85,699 71,820 69,301 50,733 61,430 80,698 
Age 1947 87 , 882 49,152 60 , 201 94,311 79,132 74,872 56,827 66,291 86,018 
1948 84,614 48,000% 61,786 87,140 70,999 71,466 51,607 65,732  84,900* 
1949 
Total 252,113 142,611 176,354 267,150 221,951 215,639 159,167 193,453 251,616 
Grand Total 799,699 471,222 496,402 831,375 726,726 658,894 467,228 631,939 772,637 


_ These figures were compiled from the results of questionnaires sent out on March 7, 1949, to the Bureau of Vital Statistics for each political division 
listed. These political divisions comprise the area included in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


*Estimated. 
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4. Teaching and Program Plans for Children’s 


Workers 


5. The Church Serves Its Children 


There are almost twelve million children today 


Chart V 


CHART FOR USE IN DEPICTING YOUR PRESENT 
ENROLLMENT AND POTENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


in our Southland—how many Christians will there 
be tomorrow? You and the other Presbyterians like 
you must face this challenge and give the answer 


to this question for your church and denomination. 


Here they are—what shall you do with them? 


Chart IV 
CHART FOR USE IN DEPICTING VITAL STATISTICS 
FOR YOUR COMMUNITY 

(Get these figures from your city, county, or state Bureau 
of Vital Statistics and draw in graph line.) 


(Hundreds or 
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Note: 


Your present enrollment —————. (Get from your Sun- 


day-school records the present enrollment of children 
and tabulate according to the number born in each of 
the years 1938-1949 inclusive. On Chart V indicate 
the results of your tabulation.) 


Your potential responsibility —————. (Your estimate— 


based on figures for your state and community, on 
present enrollment in children’s departments of your 
Sunday school, and on survey of your community. On 
Chart V make graph of your potential responsibility.) 





1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Junior Age Primary Age Kindergarten 
(9, 10, 11) (6, 7, 8) Age (4 & 5) (Birth - 3) 


Nursery Age 


To ascertain when a particular group will be in a certain de- 
partment or age group, add to the year in which the group was 
born the usual age at which children enter the department or 
age group which you have in mind. The total will indicate the 
year when this particular group should be expected to enter this 
department or age group. 


For example: Children now in your Nursery group, who were born in 


























1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1947, usually will enter your Kindergarten (Beginner) group in 
Junior Age Primary Age Kindergarten Nursery Age eet (1947 [year - birth] ae [usual —, a od 
(9, 10, 11) (6, 7, 8) Age (4 & 5) (Birth - 3) a eee 
Total Births 1938-1949 (Continued) 
North Okla- South West Dist. of 
Year Carolina homa Carolina Tennessee Texas Virginia Virginia Columbia 
Junior 1938 79:934 44,188 40,062 53,313 121,156 54,256 42,238 12,938 
Age 1939 79,149 43,562 40,013 52,928 121,049 54,065 41,331 14,037 
1940 80, 582 44,887 42 ,662 54,955 126,687 56,658 41,900 11,228 
Total 239,665 132,637 122,737 161,196 368,892 164,979 125,469 38,203 
Primary 1941 84,634 45,818 44,486 56,411 136,291 60,789 43,490 12,892 
Age 1942 89,854 46,008 48,053 64,543 144,742 67,695 43,596 13) 179 
1943 94,508 48,639 48,915 69,199 164,513 69,844 43,911 16,080 
Total 269,056 140,465 141,454 190,153 445,546 198,328 130,997 44,151 
Kinger- { 1944 90,629 46,885 49,366 67,088 165,900 68,365 40,917 15,758 
— 1945 87,401 43,405 49,943 64,095 157,915 66,362 38,446 16,141 
ge 
Total 178,030 90,290 99,309 131,183 323,815 134,727 79,363 31,899 
1946 100,679 50,043 53,630 75,822 181,579 74,980 48,122 18,601 
Nursery 1947 II1,282 52,681 59,217 85,282 185,000*% 84,732 54,170 19 ,000* 
Age 1948 111,963 50,250* 57,000 83,000* 182,500* 81,500 54,000 18,885* 
1949 
Total 323,924 152,974 169,847 244,104 549,079 241,212 156,292 56,486 
Grand Total 1,010,675 516,366 533,347 726,636 1,687,332 739,246 492,121 170,739 
*Estimated. 
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By E. OTTO DeCAMP* 


“Using the Air Waves 


in an 


Ancient Lana”’ 


Christian dramatic program was broadcast 

over the eleven stations of the Korean 
Broadcasting System. It was the story of Pastor 
Sohn of Sunchon whose two sons were murdered 
in the Communist uprising of October, 1948, and 
who then pleaded with a military court to allow 
him to adopt the murderer into his own family in 
place of the two sons he had lost. 

On Easter Sunday evening the glad story of the 
Risen Saviour went out over the same Korean net- 
work, the script of this dramatization having been 
written by a young Korean Christian, while most 
of the parts were taken by Christian radio actors. 
In May the Prodigal Son was portrayed over the 
air in Korean garb and setting; while in June, July, 
and August, five more Christian dramatic shows 
were broadcast, including one on temperance. 

Thus the Korean National Christian Council is 
sending the Gospel out over the air waves in this 
ancient land of Korea. When the N.C.C. last winter 
organized its Committee on Mass Communication, 
it appointed a special radio subcommittee. The 
missionary members elected to this Radio Com- 
mittee are Reverend E. Otto DeCamp of the Presby- 
terian Mission and Reverend Archer Turner of the 
Methodist Mission. Korea may have a history dating 
back to the time of Abraham, but Korea is forging 
right ahead in its use of radio for evangelism and 
education. 

In addition to Christian dramatic shows on the 
air, periodic musical programs have been broad- 
cast as well. Local church choirs have taken turns 
broadcasting, and one Sunday evening several mis- 
sionaries presented a half-hour program of hymns in 
Korean. The Christian Hour every Sunday morning 
sponsored by various Christian groups sends out the 


O* Sunday evening, April 3, 1949, the first 





*Missionary, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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Good News in both sermon and song. 

Each Friday evening since April, 1949, the “Story 
of Jesus” has gone out over the length and breadth 
of South Korea in the nature of an English lesson. 
When asked to teach English conversation twice a 
week over the air, Mr. DeCamp agreed to do so on 
condition that one of the two periods might be 
based on Dr. Laubach’s well known “Story of 
Jesus.” When a quantity of these booklets arrives 
in Korea, they will be advertized each week over 
the air as the official textbook. It is expected that 
hundreds will be bought by eager radio listeners, 
who are hungry to learn English and also to learn 
more of the Man of Galilee. On Tuesday evening 
each week, straight English conversation is taught 
by Mr. DeCamp over the same stations. 

This much the National Christian Council in 
Korea has done in its first six months of active 
work in the radio field. The Radio Committee 
plans to improve the quality of its programs over 
the Korean Broadcasting System and then to in- 
crease wherever possible the number of programs 
sent out over this government system. Yet because 
radio in Korea is at present a government monoply 
there are definite restrictions on the type and num- 
ber of religious programs that may be broadcast. 

By far the greatest opportunity in the field of 
radio in Korea presented itself in July, 1949, when 
the Korean cabinet unanimously approved the re- 
quest of the National Christian Council for au- 
thority to build a 5000 watt Christian Broadcasting 
Station in Seoul. This was the climax of five months 
of negotiating by the Radio Committee, during a 
part of which time a favorable outcome seemed too 
much to hope for. But prayer was answered and 
what seemed an impossible dream has become a 
reality in the form of a government permit all 
signed and sealed by the proper authorities. As one 
Cabinet Minister expressed it before his colleagues, 
“Such Christian teaching over the radio will not 
only be good for our people but will also help 
strengthen the nation against Communism.” 

Such a Christian Radio Station can do all that 
and more. It can be a means under God of strength- 
ening the faith of multitudes of believers in this 


land, and under God it can be the means of winning 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Belhaven 





HITE columns bespeak Belhaven College 

for Young Women, located at Jackson, 

Mississippi. The columns are relics of other 
days; but they stood against fire and storm, and 
now they grace the campus; ever a reminder that 
college girls emerging from this Christian institu- 
tion are able to stand tall and strong against the 
vicissitudes of life. 

-Columns are man-made and erected—fashioned 
of substance; but God gave to this college campus 
yet another symbol in the form of a pine tree, which 
leans far eastward in its heaven ascent. 

Now this tree, according to legend, first grew near 
a kitchen door. Here it struggled in its youth, for 
its body bears the scars of many an abusive blow; 
yet the time came when, with God-given purpose, 
it rose above all early hurts and now leans to catch 
the morning sun. Today its head soars aloft, and 
its trunk, though leaning, is straight and strong 
above the scars of early frustration. This pine tree 





*Reporter, Presbyterian News Service. 
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C ollege 
Preserves Southern 


Traditions 


“Belhaven,” meaning “beautiful 
home,” fittingly describes this col- 
lege which is dedicated to the train- 
ing of Christian womanhood in the 
finest traditions of Southern homes. 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


stands as a symbol for Belhaven College. It holds 
a lesson of truth. 

Belhaven College began as a private school for 
girls in 1894 when Dr. Lewis T. Fitzhugh, a college 
professor, purchased the handsome home of Colonel 
Jones Hamilton, and enrolled his first students. Of 
typical Southern Colonial architecture, this home 
had been given the name of the ancestral home of 
the Hamiltons in Scotland—‘“Belhaven”—which 
means “Beautiful Home.” 

The name remains with the college, and it fit- 
tingly describes this institution which is dedicated 
to the training of Christian womanhood and to the 
continuance, in the hearts of those it reaches, of 
the finest traditions of the South and southern 
homes. 

Doctor Fitzhugh conducted his school ten years 
and was succeeded to the presidency by Dr. J. R. 
Preston, a distinguished educator of Mississippi, 
who continued the school in the same site until 
1910, when the main building was destroyed by 
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president of the student body; left, 


Valeria McFadden, president of Belhaven Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


Right, Gene Howell, 


fire. Not desiring to rebuild, Doctor Preston, him- 
self a Presbyterian, offered the name and good will 
of the institution to the Presbyterian denomination. 
It was accepted. In 1912, the ownership of the 
college was formally transferred to the Synod of 
Mississippi. 

Dr. R. V. Lancaster was named president fol- 
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lowing Dr. Preston. When he resigned in 1916, he 
was succeeded the following year by Dr. W. H. 
Frazer of Anderson, South Carolina. Doctor Frazer 
resigned in 1921 to become president of Queens 
College in Charlotte, North Carolina, and Dr. G. T. 
Gillespie of Lexington, Mississippi, was called to 
the presidency. 

Under Dr. Gillespie the college has known con- 
sistent progress. Following the 1910 fire, the school 
was moved to a new site, and the people of Jackson 
gave substantial support and interest to the school. 
Opening in the new site in the fall of 1911, the in- 
stitution became known as Belhaven Collegiate and 
Industrial Institute; but a few years later, by amend- 
ment, the title was simplified to Belhaven College. 

By that time the influence of the college was 
widening and this continued under the Frazer ad- 
ministration. The college grew in resources and 
patronage, its record reveals, and substantial addi- 
tions were made to the plant and equipment. 

Six years after Dr. Gillespie became president, 
fire again destroyed the main building, and a group 
of fireproof buildings erected at that time set the 
pattern for future growth. These were of the South- 
ern Colonial type of architecture, with stately 
columns, white stucco finish, and red tile roofs. 

Belhaven campus is located on a sixty-acre plot 
of ground in what is regarded as the most desirable 
residential area of Jackson. It is beautifully land- 
scaped, and, in addition has natural beauty which 
is greatly enhanced by a crescent-shaped lake. 
Shaded walks lead students and campus visitors 
amid stately pine, oak, and elm trees. The spacious 
lawns and a pageant field are beautifully kept. The 


on campus activities. 
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So That Ye May 
Pray with Us 


“That the Assembly urge a more widespread ob- 
servance of February 19, 1950, as the Day of Prayer 
for Schools and Colleges.” 


Since 1831 our Church has observed an annual Day 
of Prayer for Schools and Colleges, at which time, 
in homes and churches, prayer is offered 

—for our own Church colleges: that they may 
worthily uphold their position of trust; 

—for teachers and administrators in colleges every- 
where: that they may recognize their contact with 
students as a God-given responsibility ; 

—for students in colleges: that those who are Chris- 
tian may be true to their profession, and that those 
not yet Christian may be won for Christ; 

—that students may seek to find and follow God’s 
plan for their life work; and that many of our 
finest young people will enter the Gospel ministry 
and other Church-related fields of service. 











plaza between Fitzhugh Hall, on the north, and 
Preston Hall, on the south, has a formal garden 
with a lily pool and fountain; here, too, are rose 
beds which blossom late despite chilly November 
weather. In this formal garden stand the white 
columns and the leaning pine tree—true symbols 
of Belhaven. 

The Helen White Memorial Hall, the Freshman 
dormitory, was erected in 1930. Standing to the 
north of the central formal garden, this handsome 
three-story building immediately commands the at- 
tention of campus guests. If cameras have not al- 
ready been brought into focus, the desire to “take 
a picture” becomes irresistible at this point. 

Centrally located at the east end of the formal 
garden is Lancaster Hall. Here is the dining hall, 
and right here a pause should be made in describing 
the campus to say that a great part of the charm 
of Belhaven is found in the dining hall, where 
faculty and students mingle in fellowship at the 
tables, most of them set for eight. Something of the 
grace of Belhaven is found in this plan. While 
some of the students enjoy work scholarships, no 
girl waits tables. The president has a table in 
Lancaster Hall; so also have the dean and others of 
the faculty. Students are invited to sit at these tables 
and each meal is a beautifully appointed occasion; 
again one notes the graciousness of the Southern 
home exemplified. 

In 1940, Raymond Hall was erected to provide 
apartments for faculty members and a practice 
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home for the Home Economics Department. It is 
located on the east side of the campus. 

Recently completed is the Student Recreation 
Center, located northeast of White Hall, and near 
the lake. Completely fireproof, this building carries 
out the same general architectural plan for the 
campus—a newer colonial type—white with red tile 
roof. It contains offices for faculty officials, class- 
rooms, a modern recreational hall, with completely 
equipped stage for the presentation of drama. The 
swimming pool, with overhead exposure to the sun, 
is provided with audience gallery for water events. 
This building was made possible by a gift of 
$100,000 from R. D. Sanders of Jackson. Physical 
education is a requirement at Belhaven, and with 
this new building every possible need in this field 
will be met. 

In 1938 Belhaven had $65,000 endowment, and a 
debt of $157,000. The debt was caused by the neces- 
sary construction following the fire. A ten-year cam- 
paign for $500,000 was inaugurated with the present 
results: the endowment has reached $600,000, the 
college is debt-free, and it has secured from the 
28,000 Presbyterians in Mississippi pledges and cash 
amounting to $450,000 for the proposed building 
plan, according to Dr. J. W. Young, the executive 
secretary. 

The building program, initiated with the con- 
struction of the recreation hall, includes an admin- 
istration building which will release rooms now 
used for this purpose in Preston and Fitzhugh halls, 
and a dormitory to house one hundred students. 
The new dormitory indicates further expansion 
plans, for Belhaven hopes to provide for a growing 

(Continued on page 93) 





White columns which grace the plaza and 
formal garden at Belhaven College. 
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Industrialization in Southern A rica: 


By S.S. TEMA and RAY E. PHILLIPS 


T is probable that nowhere in the world is there 
a more rapid transformation in the life of peo- 
ples than in Southern Africa. 

One hundred years ago when missionaries began 
work in this land, Africa was a Dark Continent in 
more than one sense. Knowledge regarding Africa 
and its peoples was just that: a vacant darkness. 
And the people themselves lived and moved in a 
dark world of superstition and fear, held in bondage 
to the spirits of the past and the machinations of 
the “smeller out,” the “throwers of bones,” the 
poisoner, and the wizard. Concerning that dark- 
ness, General Smuts rightly exclaims, “African 
heathenism is hell!” 

The liberation of the African from his age-old 
fears, begun under the missionary, was tremendously 
accelerated by the discovery, two generations ago, 
of diamonds at Kimberley, gold at Johannesburg, 
coal in the Eastern Transvaal and Natal; and else- 
where, in rich abundance, iron, copper, tin, chrome, 
asbestos, zinc, and precious stones. The exploitation 
of these hidden riches demanded abundant labor. 
To provide this labor, native Africans were per- 
suaded to leave their ancestral homes in the rural 
districts and come to the rapidly developing in- 
dustrial and urban areas. 

Today one sixth of the African people of South 





Reverend S. S. Tema, for some years the national secretary for 
Bantu work of the Student Christian Association in South Africa, 
has re-entered the active work of the Dutch Reformed Church and 
is in Pretoria. Reverend Ray E. Phillips is in charge of the Jubilee 
Social Center in Johannesburg. 

This article is quoted from World Christian Education, Fourth 
Quarter, 1949. Used by permission. 


Africa are permanent residents of the cities and 
towns, while other hundreds of thousands shuttle 
back and forth from their homes to these centers, 
there to mine the minerals and to work in the 
shops, factories, kitchens, and gardens of the white 
man. 

Other thousands of workers have been brought 
to industrial Africa as laborers. Among these are a 
quarter of a million Indians, originally brought 
across the seas from India to grow sugar cane in 
Natal, and a remnant of the twenty thousand 
Chinese imported for work on the gold mines. 
There are, also, in the racial conglomerate which 
is South Africa, a quarter of a million mulattoes 
or Eur-Africans. 

Members of these non-white racial groups are 
conscious of themselves as separate racial entities. 
They all want a place in the sun; all are today 
struggling for self-realization, basic freedoms, civic 
rights, and privileges. 


Brotherhood Strictly Cash Basis 


The native African, constituting three fourths of 
the total population of the country, is adopting 
much of the life about him, accepting what he sees 
of the white man’s way of life in the towns. Too 
often he finds that this way of life is not exactly 
what the missionary taught him to expect as the 
Christian way of life. But let an African explain 
how he finds it: 

“My name is Solomon Koma. I am a Christian, 
educated in a mission school. There I learned 
arithmetic and other things and got so I could speak 
the white man’s language. 





Industrialization in Central Africa 


Mrs. Leighton McCutcheon of the Board of World Missions 
points out to the members of our Church how the above arti- 
cle relates to the work of our missionaries in Congo Belge. 


The situation described in the article, “Industrialization in 
Southern Africa,” is full of meaning for all people and par- 
ticularly for all Christians. As we of the Presbyterian Church 
are Christians and citizens of a much shrunken world, we 
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must be concerned for the grave problems of Southern Africa. 
The question immediately arises, however, as to the work 
of our own Church in Central Africa. 

The mission of the Southern Presbyterian Church is in the 
Kasai river basin some fifteen hundred miles inland from 
the South Atlantic. The tribes of this area have been, until 
the last twenty-five years, very much isolated from the rest 
of the world. Within the last twenty-five years, however, 
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Implications for Christian Education 


“I came to the great city of Johannesburg and 
worked for sometime at this and that. But I dis- 
covered that few of our people can live well on the 
small wage paid by employers. So I decided to start 
a small business for myself in one of the townships 
near Johannesburg into which our native people are 
segregated by the white people. I invested a few 
pounds of money which I had saved and discovered 
a wholesale grocer who was willing to assist me in 
stocking the small shop which I rented. I started 
out in high anticipation, with great hopes of making 
a success of business like the white man. 

“But I ran into grave trouble. 

“You know how it was with us Africans in our 
old tribal days in the country. When it came to 
things to eat and the provision of shelter, etc., we 
co-operated. We shared with all other members of 
our tribe, we built each other’s houses, and shared 
each other’s food. For instance, if I had no corn 
and my brother had some, he gave me what I needed 
as a matter of course. If I killed an ox or a goat, he 
came and got his share of the meat. 

“When the missionary came to us, he told us that 
our way of assisting each other was good; that we 
should keep on in the same way and help all who 
need our help. And so in our Christian communities 
we kept on in that way of helping each other. 

“But—and here we have run into confusion— 
when we came to the towns we discovered to our 
amazement that Christian white people do not live 
in that way. They do not help each other except 
for payment, demanding that relatives or strangers, 
rich or poor, must give the money for what they 
need. This money business has confused us. We 
do not know what is right, and we are puzzled as 
to what we should do. Let me tell you what hap- 


pened to me only yesterday. 

“My brother has just come to the city with his 
family. He came into my shop and was surprised to 
see all the food I have on display. He thought I 
must be a very wealthy man. Well, he and I had 
a nice chat about our families and other things, 
and when he rose to depart he began to help him- 
self to some corn and sugar. 

“ “Look here, Brother,’ I said to him, ‘you can’t 
do that any more. I am a businessman now and 
you must give me money for this food which I have 
for sale.’ 

‘““Money?’ he said, looking perplexed, ‘I have no 
money. My wife and children are hungry and we 
need food. I have come to you, my Brother, for help 
as is the custom. Surely you will give us food!’ 

“*You don’t understand, Brother,’ I explained. 
‘You are now in the white man’s city and we are 
trying to live as white men do. We have got away 
from the old tribal customs. Those customs were 
all right for the country, but they don’t work in 
the city. Take what food you want now, but remem- 
ber, before you come back for food again you must 
find work and bring your money with you. I cannot 
keep on feeding all my relatives or I will have to 
give up my business.’ 

“*But you are my brother,’ says he, not under- 
standing. ‘Surely with all this food you will not let 
us starve. You will not send your own people away 
because they have no money! These white people 
are Christians and the missionary has told us often 
that all men are brothers—’ 

“Well, you see how it is with me,” continues 
Koma, speaking to us. “I must choose between 
helping my relatives—and they all come to me 
because they hear I have much food in my shop— 





diamond mines, cotton, palm oil, and other resources have 
stimulated trading and industry to the point that one might 
foresee in South Africa the situation in Central Africa within 
a comparatively short time. Indeed, Dr. Hoyt Miller has 
remarked that the picture given in Cry, the Beloved Country 
by Alan Paton is Central Africa within a decade or two. 

The illustration in the article of the confusion in which the 
African finds himself seems to us somewhat overdrawn. Cer- 
tainly in Central Africa the idea of trading and commerce 
is well established. Nor is it confused with the respon- 
sibility which a member of the family feels for another 
member. In the Kasai basin the Protestant-mission-trained 
Africans have made very successful businessmen and Chris- 
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tian leaders. There, the conflict will be found in two areas: 
one, where the teaching of Christian brotherhood conflicts 
with laws and customs based on white superiority; and, two, 
where the Mission is overwhelmed by both the need for haste 
and the numbers of people demanding education and needing 
Christian education. The Mission in Congo is straining every 
nerve to take advantage of the government’s aid in providing 
adequate schools for young Africa. Never has the Church 
been faced with a greater or more urgent opportunity. The 
missionaries can go only as fast and as far as we will let 
them. It is up to the home Church to decide whether Central 
Africa will repeat the tragic circumstances of South Africa 
today. 
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or making a success in business as white people do. 
How do Christian white people manage? If I refuse 
to help my relatives they will say that I am hard- 
hearted, cruel, unbrotherly, and they will cast me 
out as a member of the tribal family. They will say 
that I’m selling them for money!” 


Simple Faith Meets Hard Facts 


Well, what can we say to Koma? Millions like 
Koma have come under the influence of the Chris- 
tian Gospel since the missionary first came to Africa. 
The countryside is dotted with churches and schools 
and hospitals. In South Africa alone there are thou- 
sands of elementary schools, hundreds of high 
schools, and scores of normal colleges where teach- 
ers are being trained under Christian missionary 
auspices. It is still true that the bulk of education 
for native Africans is under missionary direction. 
Mission-trained Africans are to be found everywhere 
in the large industrial centers of South Africa: in 
the port cities of Cape Town, Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, and in the large inland centers 
of Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg, and 
Johannesburg. Everywhere the educated African is 
coming face to face with the folkways and mores 
of the white man’s society. And it is all new and 
strange, quite unlike the old social order from which 
he has come. 

The tragedy of the situation is that the African 
newcomer to the industrial area is plunged into the 
swift-moving maelstrom quite unprepared and 
unforewarned. He has to obey laws that he doesn’t 
understand; statutes regulating his movements such 
as the complicated pass laws and trespass regula- 
tion; the liquor laws which make the brewing or 
drinking of his ancestral, tribal beer a criminal 
offence; the regulations forbidding the carrying of 
sticks on the streets; the curfew regulations; etc.; 
to which he has to conform and the existence of 
which he has to discover the hard way, via the 
police courts and the jail. This newcomer has to 
live with thousands of others in crowded villages 
near the cities where hygienic behavior is insisted 
upon, where rent has to be paid by the month, 
where traffic rules havé to be observed, where he 
and his wife are alone responsible for the upbring- 
ing of their children. He discovers that marriage 
bonds are easily broken, that half the couples living 
as married in the villages are the result of casual 
unions, men and women teaming up to obtain a 
municipally-built house for shelter, a tie easily 
broken at will by either party. He finds new free- 
doms in the city, but also new fears: fear of the 
police, fear of losing his job, fear of other Africans 
from other tribes with their potent medicines and 
magic, fear of the magistrate and the courts of law. 
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These things, and many more, are confusing, per- 
plexing, unsettling. What shall he do in the midst 
of all these difficulties, to whom shall he turn, who 
is there to help him find his feet in this strange: 
new world? 


And What Are Churches Doing? 


If it is asked, “But haven’t the missionary and 
the Church and school prepared church members 
and school students for life in the industrial areas 
where the most enterprising make their way?” the 
honest answer must be, “No.” Little or nothing is 
being done in this direction. The school curriculum 
and the program of the church have little or no 
place for considering problems of modern life. As 
in other parts of the world, so in South Africa, the 
educational process gives young people a good deal 
of knowledge of everything except how to live. 

So it comes about that thousands of graduates of 
missionary institutions come into the complex of 
problems in the industrial centers with a simple 
faith in the goodness of the white man and his 
motives, as exemplified by the missionary in the 
country and the head of the secondary, high, or 
teacher-training school which he attended. But 
here they run headlong into the multitude of gov- 
ernment statutory regulations, municipal rules, and 
labor restrictions, designed to regulate their lives 
and control their movements as working animals, 
but largely ignoring their requirements as human 
beings endowed with intelligence and with infinite 
potentialities as spiritual beings. They see every- 
where about them evidences of a way of life—new, 
strange, alluring, exciting, and resembling in many 
respects the old pagan life in its gangster and 
mystery films, in the jive, rhumba, and other tom- 
tom dance music right from the jungle, and its 
scramble for security against unseen fears: fears of 
unemployment, of loss of status, of people of other 
tribes (or colors). Is it any wonder that the net 
result is a growing sense of resentment giving rise 
to the oft-spoken sentiment that the Christian 
Church is out-moded, futile, ineffective, good enough 
for the old people in the country, for the women 
and the illiterates, but of no help in the grim 
struggle for existence or in the attainment of the 
good things of life in the towns? 

This feeling is strengthened by the inactivity of 
most of the white churches—with a few notable ex- 
ceptions—in protesting against and working for the 
removal of restrictive laws and regulations as ap- 
plied to non-whites. In fact, it appears to the Afri- 
cans that some white churches seem to be aiding 
and abetting those in authority in perpetuating and 
extending discriminatory legislation in the interests 
of the white race. 
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It is not surprising, in view of what has been 
said, that the large majority—we would put it at 
85 per cent at least—of the products of missionary 
work in the Union of South Africa lose interest 
in the Christian Church when they come to the 
industrial areas. Tens of thousands of educated 
young men and women are making the industrial 
centers their homes today. They are working in 
shops, factories, and mines. But only a small minority 
of these find their way on the Sabbath Day to a 
place of worship or come into contact with those 
missionary forces which are trying against over- 
whelming odds to hold together under city condi- 
tions a few loyal Christian Africans. 

An important contributing factor in this situation 
is one which has been hinted at: The Christian 
Church, in its outreach to the African, is geared 
to the needs of the uneducated pagan. Its appeal is 
today the same as for the past hundred years to 
the illiterate masses. Its leadership is poorly-trained, 
aimed at leading into Christian fellowship the rural 
tribal African, still bound to his fears and his tribal 
spirits. This leadership is quite inadequate to deal 
with the manifold perplexities of a people just 
emerging from a primitive background and strug- 
gling with all those problems of modern life which 
white people face, with an over-plus of segregating 
and discriminating laws and usages which do not 
apply to the whites. Hence, the Christian, educated 
African in the towns finds little to satisfy his peculiar 
needs, a quite complete lack of spiritual direction 
in the teaching of his Church to enable him to 
understand and solve his pressing problems of 
building a Christian home in the crowded Native 
Township, of rearing children without the support 
of the other adults of the tribe, of instructing his 
young people in sex matters in the absence of the 
old tribal school where such things were dealt with, 
of understanding his problems of handling money, 
budgeting for a balanced diet, of learning the com- 
plicated etiquette, mores, and folkways of civilized 
human beings; in short, when it comes to acting as 
guide, counsellor, and friend amid the terrific prob- 
lems of the modern social order into which the 
African today is plunged, the Church is simply 
not functioning. There are no “institutionalized 
churches” in South Africa for the African, no 
young people’s associations or endeavor societies, 
no organization framed to bring these thousands of 
emergent African Christians light and leading in 
the complex of new, baffling problems facing them 
in the modern social order. 

We hasten to add that the foregoing must be 
qualified. Here and there the Christian Church is 
making rudimentary and feeble gestures in attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the Africans in certain 
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localities. For example, the attempt at operating a 
Methodist Institute at Durban; the concern of the 
Port Elizabeth Methodist circuit with the social 
problems of its members; the outreach of the 
Ekutuleni settlement at Sophiatown with the recrea- 
tional needs of Anglican young people in the neigh- 
borhood; the embryonic plans of the YMCA for 
centers at Zwelitsha, Vereeniging, and two or three 
other centers; the work of the Student Christian 
Association in forming study groups in educational 
institutions, groups which pay some attention to the 
social implications of the Christian message; also 
the formation of a Social Welfare Section of the 
National Christian Council of South Africa with 
laudable aims and objects. Mention should be made 
of the efforts of the late Hon. Jan H. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. T. R. Ponsford of the YMCA to awaken the 
National Council of that body to a sense of respon- 
sibility for the non-white people of the country, 
resulting in the creation of the Jan H. Hofmeyr 
School of Social Work in Johannesburg for the 
training of YMCA secretaries and other social work- 
ers. Another encouraging sign is the formation by 
the National Sunday School Association of a Bantu 
Section which is making progress in certain direc- 
tions. However, in the face of the impact of the 
total situation, these efforts are merely an indication 
that here and there a few Christians are beginning 
to have a conscience in the matter. 


Religious Education for Vital Needs 


What can be said regarding a religious education 
program to meet in more vital fashion the needs 
of the Africans in the industrial areas of Southern 
Africa? Everything that can be said for such a pro- 
gram in other highly concentrated industrial areas 
in the world. 

First of all, however, there must come a realiza- 
tion by white Christians in and out of Africa that 
people of other colors are fully human, sharing with 
themselves in the love and plans of the Heavenly 
Father—a conviction of the infinite value of the 
soul of the black man. It is regrettable, but true, 
that many professing Christians have yet to grasp 
this truth. 

Then, a program which will flow naturally out 
of this: The implementing of the recognition that 
the African needs all those aids to abundant living 
that have been found necessary and valuable for the 
upbuilding of strong Christian individuals and com- 
munities elsewhere. 

A place for the African children will have to be 
found in the Church. Thousands of African 
churches have no Sunday schools, no young peo- 
ple’s societies, no evident concern for the adaptation 
of Biblical teaching in interesting and vital fashion 
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for young people. 

A well-trained leadership is a sine qua non of any 
development in Christian education in schools, 
churches, and industrial areas. Leaders in the pro- 
gram of the Church of tomorrow must know not 
only the history of Christian thought throughout 
the ages, and be thoroughly grounded in Biblical 
teaching, but they must be able to make the essen- 
tials of Christian faith and life interesting and at- 
tractive to African young people who are dazzled 
by the bright lights of the shop windows in the 
towns, who know Gene Autry, Buck Jones, and 
American gangster techniques, and who, too often, 
never see or hear anything more inspiring for daily 





Treat Him Like You Want to be Treated 





living than the exploits of the cinema cowboys and 
heroes of the comic strip. The Christian leader must 
be the sponsor and organizer of group activities and 
community organizations seeking to capture the 
whole leisure-time of the African youth for high 
ends—physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

This will not be easy, no easier than it is in urban 
and industrial areas in America and the continent. 
But the important thing, just now, is that overseas 
Christians who are in a position to continue to 
assist through the Christian missionary enterprise 
must realize that their program in Africa has be- 
come part and parcel with their own program for 
Christian education at home. 
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you conduct your life, whether you lean on the 
Lord and let him guide you. Examine yourself, do 
justice by all men as you would have them do by 
you and you'll feel good I say, when justice and 
truth and conscience get together and agree, every- 
thing’s O. K. But when they don’t, then some- 
thing’s wrong.” 


I DREAMED THAT jyou- realized that any 
people who have suffered misfortune needed your 
help. You knew the story of the Negro. You saw 
him at the first planting of slavery on the North 
American continent when in 1619 a Dutch ship 
landed at Jamestown with twenty Negroes who 
were sold as slaves. You saw how slavery had been 
legalized in Virginia in 1661 and grew so rapidly 
that by 1715 there were 58,850 slaves in the colonies, 
that by 1775 a half a million, by 1800 a million 
and by 1860, 4,441,000. You remember the long and 
bitter political military struggle—a vast and need- 
less sacrifice of life, treasure, and national unity. 
“Four million men engaged in bloody warfare; 
600,000 killed, a big national debt created, a vast loss 
of property, the South left prostrate, bankrupt, and 
desolate, with political cleavage that still continues.” 
And worst of all, the reconstruction days—which 
were not only a blight on our national character 
but were extremely hurtful to the Negro. The war 
set him free—but what kind of freedom was it? 
You saw him without a home, without a job, with- 
out land. You have seen him all through the years 
since the war struggling against all manner of odds 
to make his way in life. I dreamed that you were 
the Good Samaritan to our brother in black, that 
you took him—naked, beaten, wounded, and 


robbed, and put him on your own beast, took him 
to the inn, and cared for him as if he were your 
own. 
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I dreamed you wanted my boy whose skin had 
turned black to have every privilege you wanted 
your boy. to have. You wanted him to be treated 
just like you wanted your boy to be treated. You 
wanted my black boy to be treated with the same 
courtesy with which your boy was treated. You 
wanted my boy to have as nice a home as your boy. 
You wanted my boy to have as good a school as 
your boy. You wanted my boy to have as good a 
job as your boy. You wanted my boy to be a member 
of the Christian Church like your boy. You wanted 
my boy to be a leader in the community like your 
boy. 

In my dream I saw that you encouraged my boy 
and his race, just as you encouraged all who are 
trying to amount to something. You encouraged 
my boy and his race to work their way up from 
the bottom level of our social and economic life. 
Not once did you put a stumbling block in my 
boy’s path because he was black. Not once, either 
by attitude, or word, or deed did you wound and 
cripple the spirit of my boy because he was a Negro. 

I dreamed that America was America the beau- 
tiful. She was the land of the free—the land where 
all men were free from racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination, where all men were free from fear, 
free to go where they wanted to go, free to be what 
they wanted to be, free to do what they wanted to 
do. I dreamed that all men were brave—brave 
enough to stand true to their noblest convictions, 
which come from Jesus Christ, and brave enough 
to die that all men might be treated alike. I dreamed 
that America was beautiful because the day of 
Christian brotherhood had come. I dreamed that in 
his heart every man was color-blind towards his 
neighbor. And, then, I was neither sorry nor afraid 
because my son whom I loved so much had become 
a Negro. 
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Toshio Saito was born in Tokyo in 
1892, was baptized when he was 18 years 
old, went to the Seminary and became 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church in 
Sokai Oshoji where he has ministered for 
28 years. 

His daughter, “Kaori,” which means 
“perfume,” was baptized as an infant by 
Dr. Harry W. Myers. His eldest son, 
“Ichiro,” meaning “the only way,” is now 
his assistant pastor. The son of Ichiro, 
“Norihito,” which means “evangelist,” 
was baptized recently by Dr. McIlwaine 
of Kobe, Japan. 

When the church building in which 
Toshio Saito ministered was burned, the 
military police station served as a church. 
Now the congregation is “praying and 
offering” that property and building may 
be secured for their work. At Christmas 
a special service was held by this con- 
gregation for prisoners in the Osaka 
prison in which Dr. Myers suffered and 
witnessed in such a way that the people 
of the congregation and community can 
never forget him or his Lord. It is 
through such individuals, families, and 
congregations as these that the Church 
Militant becomes the Church Trium- 


“ON THIS ROCK....” 


By MRS. HARRY W. MYERS* 


The Saito family 








phant. 





Using the Air Waves in an Ancient Land 


*Missionary to Japan, now retired. 





(Continued from page 70) 


multitudes more to a saving knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It can do this not only in South Korea 
where missionaries now live and work, but in 
North Korea as well where no missionary dares set 
foot. The iron curtain of the 38th parallel is in- 
effective in blocking the message carried on the air 
waves. With a 5000 watt transmitter, using a direc- 
tional antenna beamed both north and south, a 
large part of the thirty million people in this 
ancient land of Korea could hear the Christian 
Gospel of hope and love. 

Whether this possibility becomes a reality de- 
pends now not on the Korean government—they 
have done their part in granting the permit. It 
depends now entirely upon the Christians in Amer- 
ica. While a 1000 watt transmitter could be in- 
stalled for $80,000, the 5000 watt transmitter will 
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cost about $120,000. Toward this larger sum the 
Presbyterian Mission, U.S.A., has already voted 
$40,000, and it is earnestly hoped that the other co- 
operating missions, along with the Korean Church, 
may soon be able to raise the remaining $80,000. 
The Presbyterian Church, U.S., is not only par- 
ticipating in the establishing of the radio trans- 
mitter in Seoul but is looking forward to serving 
South Korea and adjacent coast lands with another 
transmitter as soon as funds and permission are 
available. 

A great door has opened for the preaching of 
the Gospel by means of the air waves in Korea. 
Whether the missionaries and Korean Christian 
leaders are able to enter this door and by next year 
be reaching North as well as South will depend upon 
the response of the Christians in America. 
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THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 





(Theme for the Year) 





A LIVING FAITH— 

1, What is Faith? 

2. Experience Proves Faith 
IN WHOM ?— 


3. God Our Father ? 

4. God in Christ OW are a 
IN WHAT ?— e 8 

5. The Kingdom of God 

6. The Church of God 
HOW EXPRESSED ?— } i ‘h h O 

7. In Our Manner of Life rO r ! ) el ice 

8. In Christian Unity ug u u 
HOW CULTIVATED ?— 

1. = Bibie i di 
me mane “0 = E ARE thinking of a living, Christian faith: a Christian faith be- 

11, Through Our Influence cause it is faith in God the Father, faith in Christ our Saviour, 


12, Through Our Love Gifts faith in the Kingdom of God; a living faith, because as Christians 








we live by such a faith. Such faith is vital and potent in all Christian 
experience. 


There are those who do not share their living faith. Some professing 

Christians keep their feelings so deep within the recesses of their being 

that one can scarcely discern what manner of people they are. Their faith 

is, as it were, “hid under a bushel.” Perhaps they are regular in church 

attendance, yet in business, and in professional and social life, they do 

not stand out from the crowd of non-Christians. When our faith is not a vibrant, living faith 
that we share with others, our influence does not count for much in the Kingdom of God. 


There are those who do share their living faith. We think of them and speak of them as 
shining examples of Christian living. Their faith is as a lighted candle that “giveth light unto 
all that are in the house.” As we think back over nearly a half-century of experience in dealing 
with people in the everyday affairs of life, we can recall many people, the influence of whose 


faith has become a part of our own thinking and living. In the space allotted only a very few 
illustrations can be used. 


All of us have seen the influence of a godly mother’s faith upon the lives of her children. 
Such an influence stands as the supreme example of a living faith woven into the fabric of 
human relationship. Add to this the influence of a Christian father’s faith and the home becomes 
the foundation upon which rests our Christian civilization. From such homes come the staunch 
Christians whose faith is firmly anchored in Christ. In this changing world we should pray, and 
pray very earnestly, for the preservation of all such homes. 


Memory brings to mind a shoemaker who shared the faith he lived by. He would have been 
thought of as a homely man had not a radiant smile illumined his face—a reflection of the joy 
and happiness that filled his great heart. His hands were soiled with the grime of toil, yet those 
hands were given daily to good works. No conversation was possible, no matter when or where, 
that some expression of God’s goodness and mercy did not come from his lips in simple language. 
A shoemaker’s living faith touched and influenced the lives of all who knew him. 


Scores of traveling salesmen who have come to my office in years past to sell me a bill of 
goods may be forgotten. One shall always be remembered. During a time of great anxiety caused 
by desperate sickness in my family, this man (almost a stranger to me) left this note on my desk, 
“I have just learned of the illness in your family. I am praying for you. God answers prayer.”’ 
A living faith that was shared. God did answer that prayer. 


Just a few weeks ago a ministerial student in one of our seminaries made a plea that we take 
his younger brother into our Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School. This was a most worthy case and 
the facts touched us deeply. Although his resources were meager, the older brother offered to 
assume all financial obligation. He stated that out of his own experience his faith made him sure 
that with God’s help means would be provided. His faith was sure, for God is providing. 


Our faith in Him grows when shared and through this sharing creates an influence that is 
effective and effectual in advancing the cause of the Kingdom of God in the hearts of men. 


Prepared by Mr. O. C. SKINNER. 





























Useful Years of Older Adults 


N many communities, concerted efforts are made 
to help older adults become more useful to 
themselves and to others. 

Sometimes these efforts are carried on by a single 
church; sometimes by interdenominational groups; 
sometimes by municipalities. 

A member of the Montreat Leadership Course 


in reporting on these efforts made the following 
statement. 


with a religious purpose periodically. Certainly the 
leaders should find the religious interests of the in- 
dividual club members and try to steer them into 
attendance upon a church of their choice.” 


From Hinton, West Virginia 

The following excerpts from The Daily News, 
Hinton, West Virginia, indicates the type of service 

one member of the class continues to make. 
a" “During World War II my various attempts to 

Where Does the Church Come int 
‘c serve as a Gray Lady at the Ashford General Hos- 
In any town where there are neglected old pital were unsuccessful because of the age limit. 
people, a church or a group of church people could Although I insisted that I could run circles around 
yp exe es “¢ ay = Under church sponsor- any forty-five year old, no exception could be made. 
ship the club could feature activities or programs = ‘Needless to say, when there came the oppor- 
i i ray L servi ‘ 
*This is one of three articles based on a Montreat Leadership = ony —- Gray = dy yee om the ae 
Course, “Useful Years of Older Adults,” taught at Montreat by owan emorial Home, est Virginia s home tor 
Dr. Earl F. Zeigler, Adult Editor, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. (Continued on page 93) 





GREAT IS OUR LORD 















































Psalms 147; 145 Marie Edmond Heddleston 
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A song written by an older adult. 
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The second in a series of arresting articles by Dr. Love on this subject so 


pertinent to the maintenance of the Christian way of life 


Marriage and the Christian Home 


Part 2—As the New 
Home Is Built 


By JULIAN PRICE LOVE* 


OW can we live up to all the delightful 

glamour of the wedding day and yet keep the 

Christian ‘tone real? No one would want to 
mar the beauty of the occasion or do away with its 
traditions. What the bride wears, how she is at- 
tended, what plans for decorations are carried out, 
who are there as guests, the details of the reception, 
the taking of the pictures—all these things and many 
more are important to the bride and groom and 
their friends. But they can easily fill the mind so 
completely as to crowd out the deeper, serious note 
that needs to hallow the gaiety. 

That deeper note can hardly be struck with reso- 
nance in the ceremony alone. If it is first heard 
there, it is probably hardly heard at all. The mind 
is not free enough at the moment; the sense of 
strangeness, or nervousness, or even of embarrass- 
ment, is too sharp to permit it to strike through. 
Only if understanding has guided the coming of 
the wedding day will all the tones of joy and sacred- 
ness be blended. 

The Presbyterian Church does not require its 
members to be married by any one form. Many 
ministers and young couples work out their own 
ceremony together, and such freedom of plan is to 
be encouraged as long as it does not lead to inser- 
tions that mar the dignity and true meaning of the 
service. But the marriage order, prepared for the 
Reformed Churches, and found in the Directory for 
Worship of God of the Presbyterian Church, offers 
an excellent example of a worthy approach to the 
marriage altar. 


*Professor of Biblical Theology, Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The first paragraph in the chapter on marriage 
contains these statements: 

“Marriage is an institution ordained of God for 
the honor and happiness of mankind, in which one 
man and one woman enter into a bodily and spirit- 
ual union, pledging each to the other mutual love, 
honor, fidelity, forbearance, and comradeship, such 
as should assure an unbroken continuance of their 
wedlock so long as both shall live.” 


“Ordained of God” 


These words “. . . ordained of God for the honor 
and happiness of mankind .. .” put first things first. 
Read Genesis 2:18-24. The place to start is with the 
realization that marriage is “ordained of God,” that 
its very joys and blessings are part of God’s will for 
mankind. So many people seem to get the idea that 
God is on the somber side of life, that he frowns 


upon happiness, that he is always restraining and 
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restricting his creatures. But God wants men and 
women to be happy. He wills their joy. Throughout 
the New Testament Christ is frequently compared 
to a bridegroom. The high notes of laughter at the 
wedding feast make no discord with the symphonies 
of the Kingdom of heaven. 

But God knows what things belong together. He 
wills the joy of marriage both for the honor and 
happiness of mankind. True happiness cannot be 
found without honor. It is not because God wants 
to restrict men’s joys that he insists that they be 
mingled with righteousness, but because he wants 
them to be real and lasting. God has so ordered life 
that, when it follows his will most closely, it is most 
completely happy. 


“A Bodily and Spiritual Union” 

Using as a scriptural basis Ephesians 5:25-33, once 
again we see that the marriage order is right in 
stating that marriage is both “a bodily and spiritual 
union.” God cares for men’s bodies. He created 
physical desires; they may be so satisfied as to be 
holy. And again, the reason for linking them with 
the “spiritual” is not to limit the full enjoyment of 
the bodies God has given us, but to put the bodily 
delights in such a setting as to enable them to be 
realized in the most satisfying and helpful way. 
Bodily passions, exercised for themselves alone, 
readily become coarse lusts, and their gratification 
brings increasing boredom and weariness of spirit. 
But bodily unions that are the expression of un- 
selfish love—the Christian love that gives itself for 
another—actually enhance the spiritual blessings 
of life. 

Separation between body and spirit is a notion of 
the pagan world, sometimes brought over into re- 
ligious practices by misguided folk. God is for the 
body as well as for the spirit. He has made all parts 
of human nature, and the nature he has formed is 
properly a unit. 


“So Long as Both Shall Live” 


Christ taught the principle of a lifelong union. 
(See Luke 16:18.) The opening paragraph of the 
Directory’s chapter on marriage goes to the heart of 
the matter in recognizing that Christian marriage 
is not a contract. Many psychologists and sociolo- 
gists of the day hold that it is. Young people, under 
their tutelage, often become satisfied with the feel- 
ing that marriage is an experiment. If it succeeds, 
well and good; if it fails, it can be terminated with 
the agreement of both parties, and they are then 
free to enter into’any other similar contract they 
may desire. Some would go so far as to say that it is 
no business of society’s what they do or how, so long 
as they properly announce what they are about. But 
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not so with the Christian union. It is for life, or not 
at all. 

The two who marry are to contemplate “an un- 
broken continuance of their wedlock so long as 
both shall live.” This is indeed a large order of 
faith. “So long as both shall live” is often a long 
time. To believe that any human union can endure 
that long is to act on the confidence that it is rooted 
in an affection that is more than human, that it has 
the blessing and the sustaining power of God him- 
self. One ought to feel more humble when he is 
being married than at any other time. One ought to 
realize that he is undertaking an obligation that no 
one is strong enough to fulfill in himself. The 
chances of failure are too great; the temptations to 
go astray are too many and too varied; the changes 
that will come in any life are too unpredictable for 
anyone—that is, anyone who is depending on him- 
self—to be able to say, “I will live with just this one 
person all my life without wavering in my thought 
or my affection or my deportment.” But anyone who 
has real faith in God may enter into his marriage 
vow with a calm assurance that God will move 
heaven itself to help him keep it. 


The Terms of the Bond 


The suggested Presbyterian marriage ceremony 
carries out in simple and impressive form the strong 
assertions of the statements quoted from the Di- 
rectory, in which each one pledges to the other his 
“mutual love, honor, fidelity, forbearance, and 
comradeship” as they enter this institution “or- 
dained of God,” that is both “a bodily and a spirit- 
ual union,” and that is for life. The beautiful 
phrases of the minister’s address to the couple are 
worth careful study and lifelong remembrance: 

“Dearly beloved, we are assembled here in the 
presence of God, to join this Man and this Woman 
in holy Marriage; which is instituted of God, regu- 
lated by His commandments, blessed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to be held in honor among all 
men. Let us therefore reverently remember that 
God has established and sanctified Marriage, for the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. Our Saviour has 
declared that a man shall leave his father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife. By His apostles, 
He has instructed those who enter into this relation 
to cherish a mutual esteem and love; to bear with 
each other’s infirmities and weaknesses; to comfort 
each other in sickness, trouble, and sorrow; in hon- 
esty and industry to provide for each other and for 
their household in temporal things; to pray for and 
encourage each other in the things which pertain to 
God; and to live together as the heirs of the grace 
of life.” 


1From The Book of Common Worship, 1946. 








It is noteworthy that this charge combines the 
ideal with the practical. It stresses the determination 
to provide for the household “in honesty and in- 
dustry” as well as to “encourage each other in the 
things which pertain to God.” It urges those who 
are being married to face at the outset, even when 
romance seems most idyllic, the fact that they are 
marrying a mate with “infirmities and weaknesses.” 
It looks realistically at the certain coming of “sick- 
ness, trouble, and sorrow,” as well as at the glorious 
privilege of living together “‘as the heirs of the grace 
of life.” 

Such words can, of course, be uttered by any well- 
wishing friend. But they are peculiarly appropriate 
from the lips of an understanding pastor who is a 
real friend. Christian young people make a mistake 
to be content with a civil ceremony in marriage. ‘To 
have some justice of the peace “tie the knot” is to 
miss some of the finest incentives to high living. 
The place where the marriage is solemnized is im- 
portant, too. Although such words of charge can be 
uttered anywhere, they come with special signifi- 
cance in the hallowed precincts of the church, or of 
some chapel dear to the hearts of the wedded pair, 
or the well-loved living room of the home. 

Christian marriage and the good offices of the 
church go together. 

The question that the young man and young 
woman answer is thus given a sacred setting. With 
only the necessary change in pronouns, it reads the 
same for each: 

“Wilt thou have this Woman to be thy wife, and 
wilt thou pledge thy. troth to her, in all love and 
honor, in all duty and service, in all faith and ten- 
derness, to live with her and cherish her, according 
to the ordinance of God, in the holy bond of 
Marriage?” 

The pledge follows, said with hands joined in 
token of their union, and is in a similar vein: 

i iethh-ole- ode ~ { |. ; To be my wed- 
ded wife; And I do promise and covenant; Before 
God and these witnesses; To be thy loving and faith- 
ful husband; In plenty and in want; In joy and in 


sorrow; In sickness and in health; As long as we 


both shall live.” 

The young woman follows the young man in her 
version of his promise. 

In both of these, the question and the pledge, the 
stress is on giving rather than on getting, in keeping 
with a marriage prompted by Christian love. The 
emphasis is on thoughtfulness and kindliness, on 
cherishing and faithful affection, rather than pos- 
session. 


The Ring a Symbol 
The ring has been of old the symbol of the mar- 
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ried state. Because of its shape, the perfect circle, it 
betokens a relationship that is unbroken, without 
any place that can be called the end. Because of the 
value and the purity of its metal, it symbolizes the 
complete worth of the wedded life and the purity 
and singleness of its motive. And so the ring, when 
used, is placed on the finger with these appropriate 
words: 

“This ring I give thee; In token and pledge, Of 
our constant faith, And abiding love.” 


The Prayer 


The wedding prayer is often participated in by 
the couple, kneeling to- 
gether before an impro- 
vised altar. But whether 
kneeling, in token of re- 
ceiving a_ blessing, or 
standing, in token of fac- 
ing life together, there 
are few more meaningful 
words that can be heard 
in prayer than those sug- 
gested for the use of the 
minister. 

“Most merciful and gra- 
cieus God, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named: Bestow 
upon these Thy servants the seal of Thine approval, 
and Thy Fatherly benediction; granting unto them 
grace to fulfill, with pure and steadfast affection, 
the vow and covenant between them made. Guide 
them together, we beseech Thee, in the way of 
righteousness and peace, that, loving and serving 
Thee, with one heart and mind, all the days of their 
life, they may be abundantly enriched with the 
tokens of Thine everlasting favor, in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.””? 

Here, once more, the feeling of needed grace to 
keep the vow and the union of righteousness and 
happiness go hand in hand. 
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The Benediction 

The very benediction that is suggested for the 
marriage ceremony is significant, coming as it does 
from the ancient priestly blessing of the people, 
recorded in Numbers 6:24-26. 

“The Lord bless you, and keep you: the Lord 
make His face to shine upon you, and be gracious 
unto you: the Lord lift up His countenance upon 
you, and give you peace: both now and in the life 
everlasting. Amen.” 


Related Customs 
The young couple may seek counsel on many 


2From The Book of Common Worship, 1946. 
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phases of the married life. In addition to seeking a 
conference with the pastor, many couples can profit 
by getting an appointment with the family agency 
in their town, if there is one. 

Many other good customs may accompany the 
marriage. The young man and woman should have 
a thorough physical examination before their mar- 
riage, that they may be sure they are ready for its 
undertakings. They may want to read books to- 
gether or separately on preparation for marriage. 
There are many good ones written by Christian 
psychologists and teachers; for example, Harmony 
in Marriage, by Leland Foster Wood (Round Table 
Press, paper, $1.00); This Man and This Woman, 
by Frederick W. Brink (Association Press, $1.50); 
When You Marry, by Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill (Association Press, $3.00). They will 
wish to plan carefully for the wedding trip and the 
first days alone together. 


“I Now Pronounce You Man and Wife” 


The emphases contained in such a Christian cere- 
mony of marriage as this one of the Presbyterian 
Church are the most vital of all. They contemplate 
a thorough union of all parts of the being. They 
envision a lifelong partnership in thought and ac- 
tion. They assume that all former affections have 
been laid aside, that no lingering regrets are there, 
no holdover of old “flames.” They provide the 
dynamic for cutting all old ties of family and of cus- 
tom that would interfere with the complete oneness 
of the two who are joined together. And above all, 
they dwell on the necessity for religious sanction, 
for Christian faith, for blessing and support from 
God Almighty in Jesus Christ, his complete revela- 
tion of his love, so that there may be grace and 
strength to fulfill the marriage hour. 

No young person can do better in approaching 
that marriage hour than to realize with gratitude 
how great are the characters of those he knows and 
loves who have fulfilled the marriage vows in their 
own lives. If they are his parents, the cup of his joy 
ought to overflow. Usually young people whose 
parents have got on well together for years have 
taken this fact for granted. But if their father and 
mother have really learned to live together “as the 
heirs of the grace of life,” they have made an 
achievement greater than any that is rewarded with 
medals or with fame. 

Oftentimes the people who are so successful in 
some enterprise of life that gets the applause are 
failures when it comes to marriage, the most im- 
portant of all the enterprises of living. A statesman 
may know how to control the men who make up his 
party in the Congress, but he may never have 
learned how to control himself in his home rela- 
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tions. If parents have learned this, they are greater 
statesmen of life by far than he. 

The movie actor or actress over whom young 
people have at times “‘gone crazy” is often (though 
by no means always) a complete flop when it comes 
to making a home. The example of three husbands 
or four wives in rapid succession, the evidence of 
better acquaintance with the divorce court than 
with the living room, is blatant testimony to the 
futility of great stars when faced with the business 
of real living. On the stage of life, their own hum- 
blehearted father and mother are probably far 
greater actors than many who sparkle behind the 
footlights and revel for a time in the high income 
brackets. 

To appreciate those whom we know and love the 
best, whose lives seem commonplace, and whose 
forms are homely, is to learn something of the 
meaning of marriage before we enter it ourselves. 
To think about what it has taken of patience and 
toil, of mutual forbearance and kindness, of forgive- 
ness and rebuilding, of prayer and faith, and hope 
and love, is to begin to get an understanding of 
what great and simple hearts can do by the grace 
of God. To make marriage come true to God’s 
standard is to reach the top rating in life. 


Is a Home Really Necessary? 


May not modern society slough off the home in 
the same way it has done with many outmoded 
relics of our historic culture? Is there any intrinsic 
worth in the family which assures its survival? This 
restless generation often asks just such questions. 

The study of sociology and social psychology re- 
veals many abiding reasons for the persistence of 
the home. But our Christian faith gives us the 
truly basic answer to the question, “Is a home 
really necessary?” 


God Created Families 


The home, as both Jews and Christians champion 
it, goes back to the very origin of life as depicted on 
the first page of the Bible. “And God created man 
in his own image... ; male and female created he 
them” (Genesis 1:2 73 

The very idea of the family is embedded in the 
purpose of the Creator. Jesus, in discussing divorce 
with the Pharisees, quoted this passage and put his 
stamp of approval upon it as getting back to the 
foundations. No man lives to himself alone, but it 
is in his family that he feels most completely the 
blessing and the requirements of God. “One man is 
no man at all,” runs an old proverb. It is woven 


8This and other Scripture quotations from the American Standard 
Version are copyrighted, 1929, by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education aad are used by permission. 
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into the very warp and woof of life that “it is not 
good that man should be alone.” One man alone 
finds it almost impossible to know God with any- 
thing like completeness. Only as he becomes com- 
plete by his union with another does the complete- 
ness of God lay hold on him. It follows that when- 
ever a man and a woman are joined in marriage, a 
new family is formed. 


Each Family Unique 


This new family unit, in order to have the finest 
possible environment for realizing its purpose, must 
be to itself. Each family is unique, and it cannot be 
mixed in with other family units without a stunting 
of its development. No house or apartment is big 
enough for two families, however closely related. 

Again the early pages of the Bible set the pattern: 
“Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they 
shall be one flesh” (Genesis 2:24). This law of life 
also Jesus underscored. In fact, he united it with 
the first passage in his conversation with the doctors 
of the law. 

When in later years, the parents of either husband 
or wife become old and helpless, it may be necessary 
and even desirable for the younger home to take 
them in. But if at all possible, the young people 
should be to themselves alone. And this means not 
only physically alone in their own place of abode, 
but spiritually as well. If John and Mary are con- 
stantly running back to father and mother to learn 
what they would do with any problem that has 
arisen, they have not left father and mother in the 
real sense and are not joined to each other. 

To be sure, they need to profit by all the values 
of their own early homes. They could not, if they 
would, erase the fond memories of childhood and 
youth. The homes they establish will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the kind of homes their parents had. 
They may even ask counsel of their elders, provided 
they do it together. But the issues of their lives are 
now theirs to settle. They and all their relatives and 
friends should remember and respect that fact. 


Marriage Means Being Together 

No true home is formed unless those who are 
joined in marriage live together. To marry and 
then separate, so that one of the two can go to 
school elsewhere or get a better job in another town, 
is not real marriage. Occasionally seeing each other 
does not make a home. There must be untrammeled 
opportunity for the two to come to know each other 
intimately. It takes time and constant fellowship 
to bring this about. Such a saying is, of course, hard 
in a day when houses are hard to get and the ex- 
pense of keeping up a separate establishment can 





often be cut decidedly by moving in with others. 
To organize and operate a home is a costly business, 
but it is worth all it takes to keep it sacred to the 
lives of those who compose its membership. 


Marriage a Process 


Marriage is a process as well as an act. It is the 
process by which two people become one. Hence, 
a home is really a daring enterprise. How can two 
people live together in such close relations as those 
which the home contemplates? They simply cannot 
as long as they remain two. They must become one, 
or the attempt ends in failure. 

Jesus considered this so vital that he said it twice 
over in the passage referred to above: “The two 
shall become one flesh: so that they are no more 
two, but one flesh.” (Mark 10:8, A.s.v.) This cannot 
happen overnight, no matter how much two people 
love each other. 

It takes time, talent, and toil, in order that love 
in the Biblical sense of the gift of self may go so far 
as to make two equal one. There must also be the 
learning of techniques for making the union real. 
It is a major achievement, both in the spiritual con- 
quest of the self and in the scientific development 
of methods. Most husbands and wives, therefore, 
are only more or less married in the real Christian 
sense. Not all of life is too long to bring about that 
deep union in which there are “two hearts that 
beat as one.” 


The Great Paradox 


The union of two people in marriage does not 
mean the loss of individual personality. Jesus’ great 
law of life applies here, if anywhere: “Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it” 
(Luke 9:24, A.s.v.). This great paradox is eternally 
true. In no relation is it more easily demonstrated 
than in the home. To lose oneself for the sake of 
one’s mate is really to find oneself. True self-realiza- 
tion comes from self-forgetting. 

We have seen a great love transform a selfish 
person into an unselfish one, an unpleasant person- 
ality into a new pleasant one. If John marries Mary 
in the mood of simply wanting someone who is 
“sweet to come home to,” someone to keep his 
clothes in order and get his meals, he is not really 
married, no matter how legal the ceremony in 
which he shares. If Mary marries John because 
she is tired of teaching school or working in the 
office, but has little or no other interest in their 
life together, she is living in spiritual adultery. A 
home is not made by getting satisfactions, just as 
love is not a getting of what you want. Only when 
the self is given up does the married life become real. 
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It’s a Christian 
Principle 

The idea of losing one’s 
life and thus finding it, 
when applied to the 
wedded couple, is but one 
phase of the teaching that 
Jesus laid down when he 
said of the yielded life: 
“If any man would come 
after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his 

RNS photo Cross daily, and follow me” 

(Luke 9:23, A.S.v.). Now 

the cross never meant for Jesus, as it does for so 

many people, the bearing of a burden. Some married 

people think of the duties of the home as a burden 

to be borne. Not so. The cross for Jesus was a nec- 

essary death. The very heart of Christ’s life was the 

necessity of giving self rather than protecting it or 
saving it. 

So it is in the home. As young people are growing 
up, they are the center of attraction. They are al- 
most inevitably self-centered. The time of marriage 
is the beginning of a new realization of life. It is the 
time when the self must no longer be in chief focus. 
There is now another more beloved than the origi- 
nal self. If the first self is still maintained in the new 
relationship, there is a fundamental contradiction. 

The old John and the old Mary must die, in 
order that out of their experience of this death of 
the self-centered personality, there may arise the 
one new self—the married person. This is a gradual 
achievement. The death of the self comes, not all 
at once, but by degrees. “Let him. . . take up his 
cross daily ...,” said Jesus. It is a day-by-day dying 
unto self and rising unto the new marriage in the 
new home that makes for reality. 


Life Is the Soil for This Growth 

The circumstances of life afford ready oppor- 
tunity for fashioning the new self in marriage. It is 
in the common round of every day that the great- 
ness of love can best be learned. Affection is made 
up of understanding and sympathy, and these come 
as one sees the close-ups of one’s other self. 

Mary learns what John likes best to eat. John 
discerns in what kinds of setting Mary feels at home 
and in what kinds she is shy. They learn each 
other’s pet whims and odd longings. More impor- 
tant still, they learn why these things exist, and 
what past happenings in life have bent the disposi- 
tion in its particular way. They learn, not simply 
tolerance of each other (tolerance never made a 
marriage), but forbearance and appreciation. They 
learn to enjoy each other’s differences, to supple- 
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ment each other’s shortcomings and needs. 

John becomes stronger in his faith because Mary 
is a bit weak here and needs his stronger assurance 
in life. Mary becomes more careful in her decisions 
and her actions just because John is apt to be hasty 
and needs her levelheadedness. Mary gains courage 
to face the small wage or the unfulfilled desire for a 
new rug or the coming of the baby because John is 
more venturesome. John in turn learns to save a bit 
of money that he used to let slip through his fingers, 
for Mary’s economy becomes his as they really be- 
come one. 


The Need for Tenderness 

Perhaps no need is greater in making a Christian 
home than the development of tenderness. We take 
each other for granted more often in the home than 
anywhere else. After working all day with others 
where we have to be more or less polite, we are apt 
to let down in the “bosom of the family” and show 
all our meanness and our thwarted ambitions. Let 
a neighbor come into the home, and we are all 
smiles; but let us be alone with the one we actually 
care more for than all the neighbors on the street, 
and we may be cross and surly and petty. The 
danger is that we develop a pattern that time can- 
not wipe out. As Margaret E. Sangster has very 
well put it: 


We have careful thought for the 
stranger, 

And smiles for the sometime guest; 
But oft for “our own”’ the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 

Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 
"Twere a bitter fate, were the night 
too late 
To undo the work of the morn! 4 


To develop thoughtfulness in little things, pa- 
tient care in sickness, readiness in overlooking and 
starting again—these are the needed ways of growth 
in oneness of life. 


The Need for Forgiveness 

The home requires more forgiveness than any 
other spot on earth. To know the other party was 
wrong, to understand why he did wrong, not to keep 
throwing it up to him, but to enter into his own 
deep desire to be different—that is the kind of for- 
giveness that paves the way to real married life. 
This is especially true when the other is too ashamed 
to show that he wants to be forgiven. He may still 
be too self-centered to admit he was wrong, yet it is 

(Continued on page go) 


4Used by permission of her granddaughter. 
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Bp ty and amazing opportunities open 
for service in the name of Jesus Christ when 
the Spirit works in men to accept the Lord’s 
will and do His bidding! There are no exceptions. 
Even as in the days of yore, when fields were “white 
already to harvest,’ and Jesus talked to His dis- 
ciples; so today, throughout the Southland a great 
harvest is ready to be gathered in His name. 

No one knows, of a certainty, just what brought 
the Home Mission Emergency into being a few years 
ago. Nor, for that matter, can anyone put his finger 
on just the reason for the beginning of the Program 
of Progress and its expansive enterprise to stimulate 
all phases of the work and the life of the Church. 
But each of these movements came when men felt 
the very presence of God among them. 

Dr. Robert A. Lapsley, it will be remembered, 
paused in presenting the report of a subcommittee 
at the time of the “birth” of the Home Mission 
Emergency, and then said that it would seem that 
surely God was speaking to the Church to move 
forward. Everyone in the room that day knew the 
meaning of his words. Great results came of that 
project. 

The Program of Progress came with similar be- 
ginning; hours and hours of study and prayer and 
discussion—with a vast financial horizon alone seen 
at first. Then the Spirit of the Lord moved quietly 
into the hearts of the planners, and a great spiritual 
awakening was the desired end, with financial under- 
girding a necessary requisite. So it has moved for- 
ward, and today the actual financial results are 
rather vague, but the Church has advanced. On 
every hand tangible results of His working with 
men to accomplish His purpose are clearly seen. 

Frequently the words of the Apostle John are 
remembered, for he says, “And there are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” Jesus still is here among men doing 
His mighty works and all probably never will be 
written; but His work will live! 

Take, for example, the work in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, where Dr. R. D. Bedinger has been the 
devoted servant of the Lord in a remarkable work, 
in his capacity as superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions. For years there were four Presbyterian, 
U. S., churches in Jackson. They were strong 
churches, but no outpost work had been established 
since 1930. Then in 1944 the Jackson Presbyterian 
Council was formed, composed of the Presbyterian 
ministers of the city and lay representatives from 
the churches. By February, 1946, when Dr. Bedinger 
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“When the Spirit 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


began his work, plans for the first outpost had been 
made. A few months later the Council requested 
him to make a comprehensive survey of the city. 
This he did, outlining a plan of procedure, calling 
for the establishment of ten new churches. 

Now Jackson is said to be “the fastest growing 
city in the Mid-South.” Surely it is reaching out in 
all directions and new residential areas indicate 
the breadth of the expansion. Literally, there are 
no unoccupied houses in these new areas. People of 
all walks of life have come to Jackson to reside; 
people of Jackson have moved out into the new 
areas. Building is still going on, and more and 
more areas are being opened to meet the increasing 
need. 

The church expansion plan started in the midst 
of the major city-wide expansion. Financial quotas 
were set and accepted by the local churches. To 
mere man’s thinking, it all seemed virtually im- 
possible in the beginning; but no one thinks so 
now. Strangely enough, each of the mother churches 
had need for building or for expansion, even mov- 
ing to new locations. However, the whole job was 
taken on, for “the spirit indeed was willing.” 

The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee—now 
a part of the Board of Church Extension—gave 
liberally to the work. Presbytery’s Home Mission 
Committee accepted its portion of the financial 
obligation. Since the work started, five of the ten 
proposed projects have gone forward with speed 
that has been nothing short of amazing. Something 
like $85,000 has been spent to date, according to Dr. 
Bedinger, and “all of the work now occupied and 
now under construction is financed.” 

Early in 1946 the foundation was laid for West- 
minster Chapel. Here now is a self-supporting 
church with a manse and a Sunday-school annex, 
and with every opportunity for its growth and de- 
velopment into a strong church. 

A Sunday school was started in a chicken hatchery 
to form the beginning of what is now the beautiful 
$55,000 Alta Woods Presbyterian Church, located 
on Highway 51, in South Jackson. Dr. R. L. Landis, 
regional director in the Synod of Mississippi, and 
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Is Willing” 


Miss Marie Gibert, Sunday-school extension worker, 
aided in the organization of this Sunday school. 
Less than a year after its establishment, the church 
was organized with sixty-two charter members, and 
growth has been immediate. The beautiful new 
church, some distance from the original Sunday- 
school location, occupies a commanding position in 
this vast new residential area. Up to April 1, 1949, 
the Jackson Presbyterian Council had contributed 
$17,779 to this project and is now paying the pas- 
tor’s salary; but the congregation bought the 
$11,000 manse and obligated itself for a $35,000 
bond issue. The sanctuary will seat 250 people, and 
there is every prospect that membership soon will 
exceed the seating capacity of the church. 

Next was Broadmoor, located two miles north 
of the Fondren Presbyterian Church, one of the 
mother churches in the Jackson program. Broad- 
moor is a project of the Jackson Presbyterian 
Council under the supervision of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee and the Fondren Church. Lots 
were purchased and a house has been built to be 
used now as a Sunday-school building and chapel, 
and later to be the manse. Attendance already has 
exceeded capacity and a double garage is under 
construction to serve as a Sunday-school annex at 
first. Here is a project in a most strategic location 
in a new community teeming with construction. 
Attractive homes are being built and people move 
in as soon as the plaster is dry, it seems. One day 
not too far distant, a church structure will stand on 
a prominent corner to call men and women to 
worship. 

Needs of the Negroes of Jackson also were con- 
sidered by the Council. As far as the survey com- 
mittee could ascertain, there was not even one 
Negro Presbyterian in the city; but there were at 
least 15,000 unchurched Negroes. So a project was 
included which has broadened out into three. An 
attractive manse was purchased for the Rev. W. J. 
Gipson, who was called from New Orleans to serve 
as pastor of the church to be established. 

The story is told that when one Negro woman 
heard about the proposed church for Jackson 
Negroes, she asked what the church would be 
named. No one had thought of a name then. Quickly 
the woman said, “Name it the Faith Presbyterian 
Church; for surely it takes faith to establish a church 
without even one member.” 
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Alta Woods Presbyterian Church. 


So Faith it was named. It was organized with a 
charter membership of 35, and it continues to grow. 
Sunday-school enrollment is approaching 100 each 
Sunday. Within a year after Faith Presbyterian 
Church started the little congregation gave $1,071 
to current expenses and benevolences. Mr. Gipson 
believes the day is not too far off when he will have 
a self-supporting church and that many of the 15,000 
unchurched Negroes will have been invited to come 
into the fellowship. 

Not to stop here, however, the Council explored 
still another Negro area, and found the way to pur- 
chase eight lots in the Virden subdivision for 
Negroes, two miles north of Faith Church. Mr. 
Gipson is working in this area, too, and soon a 
chapel is to be erected. Tugaloo College is near by 
and deeply interested in the Presbyterian effort to 
evangelize Negroes. 

Spreading out to reach the ever-increasing num- 
ber of people, however, has not filled the entire 
interest of Jackson churches; but surely this move- 
ment served as a stimulus to them and stirred the 
hearts of the older congregations. For each is now 
doing extensive “expansion” work on its own ac- 
count. 

The First Church, of which Dr. R. Girard Lowe 
is pastor, plans to build in a new location a church 
edifice to cost approximately $800,000. Fondren 
Church, with Rev. J. Moody McDill, pastor, is 
building a beautiful sanctuary and educational 
plant near its present building. Central Church, 
Rev. Marc C. Weersing, pastor, recently provided 
the pastor with a beautiful new manse, and plans 
are under way to build a new auditorium. Power 
Memorial Church, Rev. Fred Clark, pastor, will 
build a new sanctuary at a new location. These 
projects, including the Central Church manse, will 
cost approximately a million dollars. 

(Continued on page 96) 












necessary to keep a willing spirit that melts the 
heart and brings true love where no amount of 
argument and proof can avail. 

In those more frequent instances, where the 
blame is not all on one side, but where the line 
between the two sides is very hard to find, one learns 
to acknowledge wrong—and to acknowledge it first, 
whether or not one thinks the other is going to 
respond. Such a spirit of forgiveness is Christian 
love in truly great proportions. 


Subjecting in the Sense of Self-Giving, 
Ephesians 5:21-33 


Paul has often been accused of being a “woman 
hater.” Especially is he scorned by the modern 
mind, because he told women to be in subjection to 
their husbands. But before this injunction of Paul’s 
is dismissed as a relic of the age of masculine su- 
premacy, it ought to be looked at in its setting, and 
the philosophy of life behind it examined. The 
entire passage, Ephesians 5:21-33, is worthy of care- 
ful reading. Paul’s use of womanhood here is only 
an illustration of his larger use of the whole social 
relation, “‘subjecting yourselves one to another in 
the fear of Christ.” (A.s.v.) This includes both sexes. 

Moreover, Paul says, ““The husband is the head of 
the wife as Christ is the head of the church,’® that 
is, in the sense of giving Himself up for the Church. 
Here is no idea of dominance, but of self-surrender 
on the part of the man as well as the woman. “Even 
so husbands should love their wives as their own 
bodies.” (R.S.v.) 

As a plain matter of fact, the idea of subjection 
or self-giving for the sake of the other is much 
needed in the Christian home, to distinguish it 
from the worldly home. Husbands and wives cease 
to be separate people and become truly one in pro- 
portion as they subject themselves gladly to the 
needs of each other. Such an attitude delivers the 
physical relations of marriage from the brutal acts 
they so often are to the fullest expression of a sweet 
affection. 

Life is best learned in the give and take of a true 
home. Here necessary sacrifices are changed from 
the bitter disappointments they may represent to 
the joyful discovery of new depths of living. 


The Basis for Worshiping Together 
The attitude of sacrifices becoming joyful experi- 
ences with deep meaning makes it possible for hus- 


5This and other quotations from the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament are copyrighted, 1946, by the International 
Council of Religious Education and are used by permission. 
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Marriage and the Christian Home 
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band and wife to pray and worship together, both 
in their home and in their church. This must never 
be lost sight of as a basic principle of the Christian 
home. Almost never do husband and wife, in the 
process of growing together, have quarrels that they 
cannot patch up if they begin by worshiping to- 
gether. 


The Need for Children 


Every home needs children. During engagement 
Christian young people ought to talk over their 
ideals of married life and include their hopes for 
children. Such planning together can be among the 
most sacred inspirations for living. No marriage 
that deliberately plans to sidestep the responsibility 
of having children can be Christian, for marriage 
exists, not only for the mutual comfort of those en- 
tering upon it, but for the preservation and growth 
of the race: “And God said unto them,.Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth” (Genesis 1: 
28, A.s.v.). No marriage that limits the number of 
children beyond what health and the economic 
ability to rear them properly would dictate can 
achieve the greatest blessing; at least an only child 
may limit the blessing of a home. 


Jesus and His Home 

Jesus acknowledged throughout his ministry the 
influence of his home upon him. He had become 
obedient to its laws; he grew there “in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favor with God and man” (Luke 
2:52, R.S.V.). From his lowly home he learned the 
dignity of labor at the carpenter’s bench; he sensed 
the needed economies that often made the illus- 
trations of his parables. Here must Mother Mary 
more than once have sewed a patch on a garment 
that would no longer bear repair! Here must the 
old wineskins have been risked once too often when 
the vigorous new wine burst them open. Here grew 
his tenderness toward womanhood and especially 
his thoughtfulness of widows. 


Home in the Larger Sense 

We can become very narrow about our homes and 
loved ones. The sense of “me and mine” can hem 
us in from the world until we lose the larger affec- 
tion. But if the home is true, it becomes the training 
ground for the larger outreach of love. When the 
home works its perfect work, it expands hearts and 
prepares them in the long run for that great eternal 


home, where we shall all be one redeemed family 
of God. 
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The Evangelistic Dollar 


HE whole Church has been asked to think 
TL atout Christian Stewardship this month, to 

study the matter of their own stewardship, and 
to face some of the facts which this day and age 
seem to have lifted up with sudden and grave 
seriousness before Christian people everywhere. 
The Christian likes to look upon his money not be- 
cause of its inscription, In God We Trust, but be- 
cause of its potential value in the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God, on earth as in heaven. And the 
potential of money carries that real significance. 

Much must still be done under His great com- 
mission! “Go ye therefore,” Jesus said to His dis- 
ciples, “and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” This was not meant just for the eleven 
faithful; it also includes His followers of this very 
hour. “Go ye therefore,” said Jesus, meaning each 
and every one who knows Him, who loves Him, 
who follows Him, and who with faith builds to- 
ward eternity to share it with Him. 

The Presbyterian Program of Progress has 
taught the Church that the matter of evangelism 
remains the “principal and primary task of the 
Church.” Actually this means that each individual, 
from the moment he comes to know and to accept 
Jesus Christ as personal Saviour and Lord of his 
life, becomes an evangelist for Him. 

This does not necessarily mean that each follower 
of Christ must go forth to preach evangelistic ser- 
mons; most of His followers could not do that even 
if they wanted to. On the other hand, it does mean 
that each one must speak for Him continually. It 
may be with words spoken intentionally to lead an- 
other to Christ. It may be in actions that are so 
completely a witness for Him that others are led 
to seek and know Him. It may be in giving, for 
money speaks, too. So for a few minutes let the 
evangelistic dollar be considered. Just what does 
this dollar do for Christ and His Church? Just how 
does this dollar carry “Christ . . . the Only Answer” 
out to the unreached at home and overseas? 

Although the money placed in the envelope and 
carried to the worship service each Sunday morn- 
ing may be divided into two equal parts—for cur- 
rent expenses and for benevolences—all of it is 
evangelistic tender and thére is no mistaking this 
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statement. It pays the fuel bills. It pays the salary 
of the preacher who gives forth from the pulpit 
and who leads the people in evangelistic effort. It 
pays for the Sunday-school lesson materials and all 
other spiritual helps used in the services. It pays 
the choir. Even if the musicians volunteered their 
services, the evangelistic dollar had a part in their 
training, and music alone has power to lift the 
souls of men. 

The evangelistic dollar goes out into the home- 
land—it builds chapels, it pays salaries of workers, 
it makes worship services possible in mountain 
cove or woodland glen. It reaches across racial 
frontiers. It does not stop because of prejudice or 
false pride but goes right in to do its work com- 
pletely. 

The evangelistic dollar carries its work of evan- 
gelizing overseas. Actually that is the only real busi- 
ness the dollar has, no matter where it is minted. 
Your dollar, then, is your evangelistic dollar simply 
because it represents a bit of you, and you have to 
be evangelistic the moment you accept Christ. You 
speak for Him in every word you utter and in 
everything you do. You may try as hard as you wish 
to toss off this fact, and to “be one with the crowd,” 
but you and the crowd are speaking for Christ— 
speaking either to win others to Him, or to show 
others that your faith in Him is so weak that they 
would not care to be followers of Christ. 

And your evangelistic dollars are right in there 
with you, too. You are either letting them do for 
you the things you cannot do for Him—preach 
from the pulpit, sing from the choir loft, go forth 
in His name to win others to Him—or you are 
preventing them from serving Christ, the King. 

This month the Church is thinking deeply on 
the matter of Christian Stewardship—not some 
other Christian’s stewardship, but the stewardship 
of each individual member of His Church. 

Surely, down through the years the Church has 
accomplished much. Christ is known in every land 
in the world, but not by all the people in all of the 
lands. Virgin fields which are white to the harvest 
are still to be reached, and the Church can go out 
to these only in the proportion that evangelistic 
dollars are put into action. 

Last month many members of the Church dis- 
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covered for the first time that two new fields of 
service are now included in the work of the Board 
of World Missions, work in Ecuador where a doctor 
and $3,000 are needed, and work in Portugal, where 
a missionary couple and $9,000 are needed. 
Thrilling? First knowledge usually is thrilling! 
The Program of Progress has opened many eyes 
throughout the Church since it began three years 
ago. One great accomplishment has been its seem- 





(Continued from page 54) 

weeks. They would like to know how many new 
converts were made for the Kingdom of God out 
of the vast multitude of church members and 
nominal Christians. They would like to hear about 
the people behind the stewardship reports—people 
who are taking Jesus Christ seriously in their time 
and money. It is a good thing I have to stay in 
that drawer for several months, for it will take 
some time to tell the story to my associates who 
live in Manila folders. 





ingly God-given power to merge the total program 
of the Church into one great effort, an effort with 
atomic strength, to bring in the Kingdom now, 
both here and throughout the world. The evan- 
gelistic dollar can do just that, for it is carried in 
the pockets of men who know, and love, and serve 
the Lord. It belongs to men who are yearning to 
be witnesses for Him in every walk of life. 

What are you doing with your evangelistic 
dollars? 





(Continued from page 65) 
a need for a youth center for the teen-agers, meet- 
ing places for 4-H Clubs, and Boy Scouts, craft 
shops, and so on. Here again, it should be empha- 
sized that the first approach of the church should 
be to encourage the community to provide facilities 
for such needs through other agencies. But in most 
communities there will always remain points at 
which the church can supplement the facilities 
which the community has available. 








Jesus Christ is Lord.” 


Let us include in our prayers this month 
the following: 


That in these reorganization days of our 
Church we, members of the Church, keep 
our eyes fixed upon Jesus Christ, the Head 
of the Church, and seek to move forward 
in carrying out His commission to make 
disciples. 


That the mind of Christ be ours, that our 
wills be one with the will of God, and that 
our natures show forth the gifts of His 
Spirit. 


That there be an awakening among the 
members of our Church to our respon- 
sibility to God as good and faithful stewards 
of our time, our talents, and our possessions. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


The right use of our time and of our privilege in prayer will hasten 
the consummation of Christ’s vision for the world “that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow ...and that every tongue should confess that 


That in us there be such a concern for 
people that we will be compelled to try to 
reach them for Christ; that He not let us— 
me—rest until we are doing something to 
win someone to faith in Him. 


That by faith-filled prayer in the week of 
Jan. 29-Feb. 5 the Church make even more 
effectual the witness of her missionaries 
now engaged in her world-witnessing pro- 
gram, and by His Spirit pray out yet others 
into the fields opened to the Gospel. 


That God’s blessing in the World Day of 
Prayer, February 24, be clearly evident, to 
the end that it be the most uniting and 
most far-reaching; increasing the faith of 
Christians around the world, not in “might 
and power” but in the Spirit of the living 
God. 
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tion should give us cause to ask ourselves whether 
the picture might not be different if we had been 
more concerned with our missionary task as a 
church. 

The preaching of the Gospel to every creature 
has been “the great end” of the Church from its 
beginning. Our course as members of Christ’s body 
on earth is well designated in the words of one of 
our missionaries, spoken with regard to the con- 
tinuation of our work in China, “After once putting 
the hand to the plow, there is but one course to 
follow, and that is straight forward down the fur- 
row. God helping us, we cannot do otherwise.” 





(Continued from page 73) 


enrollment. Capacity at present is three hundred 
and the town girls. The future goal is for five hun- 
dred students. 

Dr. Gillespie once said that one needed “to live 
on the campus and breathe in the atmosphere to 
find the true spirit of Belhaven.” However, there 
is something at Belhaven which is “caught” imme- 
diately, and which grips the visitor completely. 
Perhaps one reason for this is that those who have 
visited the campus are prone to say, “Belhaven is 
beautiful.” They mean it, too. Not only is the 
campus beautiful, but there is a pattern of beauty 
at Belhaven which extends far beyond the physical 
beauty of construction, and even the natural beauty 
of the surrounding sloping hills, the trees, and the 
lake. It is found in the student body, and it is found 
in the very great interest the faculty holds for the 
students. There is a fellowship which is rich and 
lovely—it is Christian fellowship at its highest peak. 

White columns mean much to the students. The 
leaning pine tree, able to rise up, far up above the 
knotted and gnarled period of early struggle, tells 
a poignant lesson, never to be overlooked or for- 
gotten. But all of this merely adds up to the fact 
that Belhaven is a Christian college, and it lives and 


Continuations 





breathes Christian purpose. The Christian college 
for women is of great importance to the social order 
of today, and Belhaven is well qualified to provide 
her students with the educational, cultural, and 
spiritual values which will fit them for leadership. 
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that is ours, the wide-open doors, and that His 
blessing comes through the claiming of it and the 
doing of His will for men. 





(Continued from page 81) 


the aged, I immediately accepted the call. 

“Some are in the Rowan Home because they 
are friendless, homeless, and penniless. Others are 
there, sad to relate, because they are not wanted 
at home. The Rowan Home is not a poorhouse 
or a mental institution, but an effort on the part 
of the State of West Virginia to provide a home for 
all the aged who need it. Every walk of life is rep- 
resented. 

“Through its Gray Lady Service the Red Cross 
brings cheer and helpfulness to these old folk. The 
personal touch is the real job of the Gray Lady and 
the Golden Rule is her ethical standard. 

“Many are bedfast, but many more are up and 
about. The blind and the bedridden have priority 
on service. 

“All are sixty-five and many are pushing the 
ninety and one hundred mark. 

“Is it worth while, you ask, to drive one hundred 
and twenty-four miles for this service? Their joy 
in your fellowship and their gratitude for your serv- 
ice more than repays you. While the long day makes 
you physically tired, it uplifts you spiritually. It is 
truly an ‘Inasmuch’ service that is a benediction to 
the Home and to the Gray Ladies.” 

Emma Wysor Dunlap 


A mimeographed volume containing the complete text of the addresses given at the Presbyterian 
Men’s Convention at Atlanta, November 4-6, 1949, is now available at a dollar a copy. Order from 
Presbyterian MEN, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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Home Missionaries 


in Active Service 








(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
tFireba hy Les ay and Mrs. R M., Hugo 

Bacon, , Talihina 
Belvin, Ton. Simon, Boswell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rev. . A., Broken Bow 
Holden, Rev. J. F ~, Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. C. 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


Trout, Mrs. jg 

Van de Erve, Miss Janet 
Vest, Mr. R. L. 

Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 

*Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Adams, Miss Olivia 
Bohannan,Mr. Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Drennan, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Faulkner, Mrs. George W. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
Gossett, Mrs. Effie 

Jones, Mrs. Josephine 

Jones, Mrs. 

McDaniel, Miss Mildred 
McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 
Myers, Mr. -—< Mrs. Jeff 
Nickels, Mrs. R. L. 

Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 

binson, Mrs. George 

Robinson, Mrs. Annie 
Sessions, Miss Betty Sue 
Searles, Mr. George 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 
Thurman, Mrs. W. T. 
Trogdon, Miss Martha 

Wade, Mrs. Lucy 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. Chas. C., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham 

131 5th Court, 8. W. 
Robinson, Rev. Jas. L., Montgomery 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., 8. W. 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
ers, Rev. J. B., Thomasville 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira, Jr., ange 
Haydel, ~~, L. a Baton Roug 


evard 
James, Rev. Robt, wu *Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J.C ., Frierson 


Mississippi 


Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelberg 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A., wx 
Flournoy, aor, L. M., Columbus 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., Jackson 

Gladney, hee, Harvey, Waterford 
Moore, tev. B. B., Waterford 
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Schneider, Rev. Arthur, ee, 


722 Beach Blvd. 
Sherman, Rev. L. S., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, ee 
1715 Lloyd St., Apt. 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., Resistte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1809 Edwin St. 


South Carolina 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Tennessee 


Logan, Rev. J. Louie, Nashville 8 
922 11th Ave., North 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


*Hay, Rev. Sam Burney 
Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 

arr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. V. 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V. 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B. 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
McIver, Rev. Malcolm 
Moss, Miss A. Regena 
O’ Rourke, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs. George 


CITY MISSIONS 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham, Ala. 
131 5th Court, 8. W. 
Maria Fearing ‘Chapel 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Louisville, Ky. 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, La 
Seventeenth Street Mission 
Richmond, Va. 


‘ascagoula 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
411 oo St. 


Campbell, Rev. R. D., Lar 
P. O. Box 894 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Antonio 7 
816 Rivas St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harli 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Cc risti 
513 oo Rankin St. 
de Lugo, Rev | ae Taft 
Franco, Rev. J. V , Falfurrias 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 
Garza, Rev. T.’G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de La Luz C., Taylor 
P. O. Box 735 
Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Fort Worth 
401 N. Mills St. 





Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Victoria 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
407 S. Second St. 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
Tn, ag Ismael, Waco 
28. ag St. 
Martinez, Fy J. F., Newgulf 
FO. Box 256 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
510 San Dario Avenue 
Pimentel, Mr. e: , New Braunfels 
Ramirez, Rev. S G., Del Rio 
1207 Gillis ‘Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F 
2320 Avenue “C” 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
507 West Ireland : 
*Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr., Austin 
4206 Duval 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 11 
a 7 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Mercedes 
Walls, Rev. G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 

*McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 
Bidwell, Mr. Robert L. 
Cano, Mr. Jose 

Cobbs, Mr. 8. D. 

Jarvis, Mr. Wm. R. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W 
McLane, Mr. 8. pag Je 
Norvell, Mr. and Mrs. R 

Reed, Mr. Perry 

Saenz, Mr. Fortino 

Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 
Villarreal, Mr. saaainpe 
White, Mr. Chalice H 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 

*Murray, Miss Berta 

Delgado, Miss Dora 

de Lugo, Rev. I. 8. 

Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Hesse, Miss Ella H. 

Moore, Mrs. Beatrice 
Robinson, Miss Mary Frances 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 

Taylor, Miss Martha 
Villarreal, Miss Esperanza 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 


CHINESE MISSION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Garrison, ae is 
S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Bridgman, Rev. Harold T., Houma 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
Kansas City, Missouri 

544 Wabash Avenue 
Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dewiz, Mr. Ludwig 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 





LATIN WORK 

Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 
951 11th Avenue 


Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B: 
Santos, Miss Delia 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 


tAmick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs. Woodson, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 
Harveyton 
Cockerham, Mrs. H. L., Quicksan: 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvintia 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs. Walter K., 
Jackson 
ebay, Miss Frances, Juan 
Salyer, Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 


tTerrell, Rev. I. D., Marion 
Anderson, Mr. E. ., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E. III, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T e Hi 
Hoyt, R 
King, Ser. §. A. M., 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Mann, Rev. Jas. S., Gates City 
Norwood, Rev. G. Hunter, Marion 
query: Rev. 8 8. M., Hillsville 

mith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M. B , Appalac shia 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 
Wood, Rev. W. Graham, Wyndale 


Asheville Presbytery 
tMcClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
26 Church eet 
Crook, Rev. Jas. R 
DuPree, Rev. R. * BEE ds 
Evans, Rev. B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Lime, Rev. J. C., Andrews 
Neville, ng! John C., Horseshoe 
Tate, Rev. T. G., Murphy 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Sylva 
Warren, Rev. Paul, Arden 
West, Rev. C. C., Asheville 


Holston Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Johnson, Rev. J. S., Crossnore 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Bakersville 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Buladean 


(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe, Mountain City 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Bluff City 
Hall, Rev. J. Leo, Piney Flats 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Cocke County 
illiamson, Rev. Robert L., Kingsport 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 

+Mack, Rev. Joseph B., bs needle 
Boyd, Rev. W. J, Al 
Freeman, Mr. D Dh _ 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M , Tellico Plains 
Lovengood, Rev. Paul, Etowah 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
Reed, i. B.A , Chattanooga 
Rice, Rev. W. M.. " Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 
Viser, Rev E. D., Soddy 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Kentucky 


Repd. Mr. and Mrs. % M. 
er, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 

Hall, Mrs. Nancy 
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Lansing, Mrs. M 

Price, Mr. Byron T. 
Pryor, Miss Angeline 
Spratt, Miss Roberta 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 
Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Adams, Mr. Ira 

Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 
Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Croucher, Miss Coursie 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Croucher, Miss Jean 
Dixon, Miss Julia 

, Miss Lois M. 
 otgy Miss Mary L. 
Gay, Miss Susan 
Gray, Miss Florence 
Mac. Elree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 


McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. Hazel 
Turner, Miss Helen E. 
Walter, Mrs. Elsie H. 
Whitaker, Mrs. William 
Whitaker, Miss Vina Mae 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 

*Tate, Dr. W. s 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Hayes, Miss Joyce 
Howard, Miss Anna 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Kidd, ‘Mrs. G. E: 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Moffett, Miss Carrie Lena 
Moore, Mr. John R. 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Pierce, Miss Lenore G. 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron 

Randall, ‘Mrs. Elma 
Stevenson, Miss Hal 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Strong, Miss Esther 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 
Whitson, ‘Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 

“Skinner, Mr. O. C. 
Fabrick, Miss Frances 

, Mr. H. L. 
Hackney, Miss Irene 
Hemphill, Mrs. J. Edwin 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred 
Knox, Mrs. R. I. 
Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Philip, s & 
Sibetun, Mrs. Mertie 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 


Byers, Miss Eunice 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 


Wattenbarger, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 





School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 

*Good, Dr. R. M. 

Clark, Mr. Graham M. 

Barden, Miss Emmagene 

Beck, Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 

Bishop, Mrs. Mabel 

Boyd, Mrs. Ray 

Burt, Miss Lois 

Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 

Clark, Miss Opal 

Downs, Miss a 

Fain, Miss Mary Anna 

Farrell, Mr. Leon 

Fawcett, Mr. John 

Good, Mrs. R. M. 

Griffith, Miss Mary Lou 

Gulese, "Mr. Ed 

se oF Mrs. John 

Guthridge, = Beulah 

Hartkamp, Mr. Jan 

Jones, Mr. J. 

Kennedy Mrs. A. 

Knapheide, Miss Lucile 

Miss Janet 

Leonard, Mr. Carmel 

Lewis, Miss Elizabeth 

Macom, Mr. Austin 

Parkey, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 

Pott, Miss Marie 

Trone, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 

Williams, Rev. A. F 


Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Hutton, Rev. Charlton D: 
Mashburn, Miss Frances 
Olson, Mr. W. A. 

Roberts, Miss Ruby Lee 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 


Blackwell, Mrs. J. M., Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8. B. M., Tarrant City 
Hall, Rev. ides 1. , Birmingham 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, Birmingham 
Pridemore, Mrs. ‘Chas., Birmingham 
Rice, Rev. John and Mrs. Theresa, 
Birmingham 


East Alabama Presbytery 


+Blake, Rev. by! nom K., Ozark 
Acklen, Rev. Henry ay Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A. R., 
Eubank, Rev. W W. H., Steven 
Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., Wetumpka 
Smith, Rev. John R., Clanton 


Mobile Presbytery 
tWalkup, Rev. ae H., Mobile 
Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Brewton 
Spragens, Rev. John B., Stockton 
Swanstrom, Miss Faith, Foley 


North Alabama Presbytery 


Abdullah, Rev. Gabriel, Goodwater 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., North Garden 
Echols, Rev. J. T., West Huntsville 





. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. 


C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 





Agencies of the Church 


DIVISION OF NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 


Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
McNeill, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P., Fort Payne 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
+Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Bagby, Rev. F. E., Plantersville 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Johnson, Rev. Geo. F , Reform 

Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba 

Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma 


ARKANSAS SYNOD 
Arkansas Presbytery 
Cross, Rev. J. R., Martinsville 
Elrod, Rev. Clarence C., Walnut Ridge 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Cotton Plant 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Russell, Rev. J. N., Brinkley 
Schuster, Rev. R. 8., Jonesboro 


Ouachita Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Eckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown 
Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 
tRobinson, Rev. Charley B., Pine Bluff 
Gregory, Rev. we Dollarway 
Pruitt, Rev. W Valley Grove 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G. ., Pine Bluff 
Trammer, Rev. R. F., Star City 


Washburn Presbytery 


Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 


+Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Allen, Rev. Samuel 7 _— St. Joe 
Daffin, Rev. R. D. _Jr., 8 t. Andrews 
Hamilton, ‘hsv. R. M., Laurel Hill 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Milton 
Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 
Link, Rev. F. J , Tallahassee 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 


tLarrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Avery, Rev. Melrose A., Uleta 
Borders, Rev. I. D., Ft. Meade 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Inverness 
Coulter, Rev Brooksville 
Delgado, ee. Oswald, Lutz 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Keys, Rev. Walter K., Bee Ridge 
King, Rev. W. T., Astor 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Perkins, Rev. E. H., Miami 
Smith, Rev. John a 
Daytona Beach 


Suwanee Presbytery 


tConyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville 
Brown, Rev. Cecil } p Williston 
Beckett, Rev. T. A., 
Dobbins, Rev. ag M., ‘Dunnellon 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Mik esville 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville 
Lantz, Rev. Glen Otto, Norwood 
Largent, Rev. John W., Johnson 
Makin, Rev. Thomas H.,  oeeemeeee 
McDonnell, Rev. H. G., 

High Springs 





Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer 
Oldham, Rev. nee Jasper 
Reaves, Rev. Henry L., Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, Live Oak 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Lakeshore 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 


Athens Presbytery 


t Phillips, Rev. C. - a 
Alexander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
Bell, Rev. Chas. E., eects 


Atlanta Presbytery 
tTalmadge, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Conyers 
Bates, Mr. J. E., Villa Rica 
Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 
Cooke, Rev. ee Stockbridge 
Hannah, ag J. E., Newnan 
Harry, Rev. W «es Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev W W. J., Decatur 
James, Rev. L M., Decatur 
McRea, Rev. John T.. Decatur 
Magee, Rev. John M., Decatur 
Metts, Rev. Lewis B., LaGrange 
Minor, Mr. Harold W., Decatur 
Schum, Mr. Henry S., III, Decatur 
Sewell, Rev. G. C., Jonesboro 
Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Jackson 
Smith, Rev. Geo. H., Hogansville 


Augusta-Macon Presbytery 
Beck, Mr. E. L., Asruie 
Clark, Rev. Wm. » Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. MG, Greensboro 
Davis, Rev. James Lee, Augusta 
Gess, Mr. Paul W., Perry 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Grovetown 
Kennedy, Mr. Jack, Sparta 
Noll, Rev. Frank, Warner Robins 
Petrie, Mr., Eatonton 
Porter, Rev. Wm. § , Dublin 
Torrence, Rev. R. Cuthbert 
Van Saum, Rev. Arthur C., Washington 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, ‘Eastman 
White, Rev. Harold, Mt. Tabor 


Cherokee Presbytery 
tMerrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Menlo 
Lipsey, Rev. Sam, ‘Acworth 
a Rev. J J. Clyde, Jr., Dalton 

Snead, Rev. H. L ., Parkview 


Savannah Presbytery 


tHarrell, Rev. Wade H., Savannah 


Gillespie, Rev. J .T., St. Simons Island 
Schwanebeck, Rev. "Robt., Fitzgerald 
White, Rev. Thos. J., White Bluff 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


tBarber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 


Boozer, Rev. — E., Columbus 
Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
McKay, Rev. Wm., ‘Thomasville 
Morrison, Rev. Robt. 8., Climax 
Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. W. C., My te ed 

Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 


*President or Disinans of School 
{Superintendent of Home Missions. 
tPresbytery’s Executive Secretary. 
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Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S, Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BoaRD OF WoRLD MISSIONS, 113—16th Ave., 


South, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. 
oS Darby Fulton, S., Executive Secretary; Rev. 

Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. 
Richsrd T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry 
B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


DIVISION OF OVERSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, 
Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BoarpD OF CHURCH EXTENSION: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Th. D., Executive Secretary 


Division oF Misstons, 605 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Charles H. 
Gibboney, Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer 
McMillan, D.D., General Secretary; Mr. G. B. 
Strickler, Treasurer. 
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lor, Director. 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. Box 
5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John H. 
Marion, D.D., Director. 


DIVISION OF EVANGELISM, 36 Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, 
D.D., Director. 


Division oF Rapi0, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 
Director. 


DIvISION OF DEFENSE SERVICE, Presbyterian 

uilding, 6-8 North Sixth St., Box 1176, 

Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
Treasurer. 


BoaRD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF, 410 Urban 
Building, — 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
pallets A. Mcllhany, D. D., Assistant to Execu- 
tive; Rev. William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


BoarpD oF EpucaTION, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 


D.D., Secretary of the Division of Religious Ed- 
ucation; Rev. Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in 
Chief; Dr. S. J. Patterson, Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Men's Work; Mr. Clinton Harris, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Division of Publication; South- 
western Branch: 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Rev. O. G. Henry, Director. 


Boarp oF WomANn’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 

THE GENERAL Councit, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; 
Deedie-May Austin, Director of Presbyterian 
News Service. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SGHOOL FOR LAY 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
President. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INc., Commercial 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Missionary Arrivals 


and Sailings 
Arrivals 


Miss Miriam Heindel arrived November 18 on 
emergency furlough from the East Brazil Mission. 


Sailings 


Mrs. T. T. Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Stockell and three children sail from New York on 
the Belgian Line, January 25, direct to the Congo. 

Miss Clara Fisch sailed January 6 to Belgium for 
study before proceeding to the Congo. 


(Continued from page 89) 


Yes, when the spirit is willing men can and do 
accomplish great things for the Lord. None of the 
mother churches will shirk one whit of its respon- 
sibility in the total undertaking outlined in the 
original survey; indeed, there is every indication 
that by 1955 the ten proposed new Presbyterian 
churches, or chapels, will have their doors opened 
to the unchurched. 

The Jackson story has been told across the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and eyes are looking toward Jackson, 
while hearts and ears are earnestly waiting to hear 
of this work which was undertaken on faith, and 
is proving through many good works that God 
surely does work through men when they are willing 
to be used in His name. 











THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBoss, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 


Contre College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 
Who's ho! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian in- 
fluences. Write today for 
new view book to 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 
WANT SUCCESS ...A Centre 
Diploma really means something! 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 











AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


The College offers to many well prepared girls scholar- 


ship aid or self-help so as to reduce the expenses. 


For literature or information, address 


PRESIDENT J. R. McCAIN Decatur, Georgia 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 
A Standard Senior College for Women 
Well known for the quality of its training and 
the successful record of its graduates 
B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. degrees 
Business course—Graduates in demand 
Policy: Sound educational training under Christian 
influence at moderate cost 
For catalogue and views write: 
MARSHALL S. WOODSON, President 








A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
a 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RICHARD ORME FLINN, Jr., President ¢ Tuyrza S. Asxew, Principal 


The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 


North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 











PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 



































of 
Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 


Fellowship with Man 


and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 


DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, S. C. 








Accredited Co-educational 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Christian 


Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 


X-ray, Lab. technicians 


For information write 


FLETCHER NELSON, President 









“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 














KING COLLEGE 


A fully accredited 4-year college. Co-educational. Presby- 
terian. Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. 
Education. Four types of scholarships: (1) Competitive 
(2) Academic (3) Grant in Aid (4) Remunerative Work. 
Applications for competitive scholarships must be made 
by February 1, 1950. Summer Session. 

For information and catalog write 

R. T. L. LISTON, President 


Box S 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 






PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College—Two years of high school 
Policies : Individual attention ; home surroundings ; highly 
trained faculty; wholesome and constructive religious 
atmosphere. 
For information write: 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session, 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1949 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. 

Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 









DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


An Accredited Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 

A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the values of a liberal education that is Christian. 

Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 
Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, jr., President 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 












SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 

















“The New Years 
First Challenge! 


TO RAISE $2,400,000 in JANUARY and FEBRUARY 
to complete the PROGRAM OF PROGRESS Foreign Mission Fund for-— 


Gaclding CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, MISSIONARY HOMES 


Expanding OUR WORK ABROAD 


WHAT You CAN DO 


TO MEET THIS CHALLENGE 


—PRAY for the whole task of World missions —God’s appointed plan. 
— HELP raise the Program of Progress Foreign Missions quota of your Church. 


— GIVE an over and above gift. Individually or together with your friends 
provide the resources for a particular project such as — 


© Suld a Hospital in rifrica © Sud a Church in Yapan 
© Open a Hew Station © Provide a Car fora Missconarys Use 
9 « Proutde an A-Ray Machine, Sterilizer, Microscope 


Write to Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 
for information about these projects. 


Week of Prayer and Zelf-Denial for Foreign Missions 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 5, 1950 





